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Mitts dry with wet ink!” 
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COPR. 1945 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


No other pen has ever been so desired. @ Their 
number is limited by the careful, precision crafts- 
manship that is a Parker tradition .. . that is 
even now producing rocket fuzes and other war 
essentials. Happily, more 51’s are coming. So 
place a reservation order with your dealer. And 
one day ‘you can enjoy the instant response of its 
protected, ever-moist point . . . the satin-smooth 
glide it gives. Fill it with Parker **51”’ Ink. Only 


4 


Parker **51”’ has the design and construction re- 
quired for satisfactory use of this world’s fastest- 
drying ink. It can, of course, also use any other 
ink. Parker “*51”’ is worth waiting for! ¢ Colors: 
Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 
$12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Famous 
Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 


PARKER’ 5i1” 
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- MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Bick Company, Cheap, riser nthe. $.Patst Off. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimoograph Company, Lt, Toots. 
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LL of us here at homie 
know the tremendous 
ITI T| i be . ‘ pau » KL” debt we owe to our millions 


ly ell ie °§ s) Ae? % of fighting men overseas— 


and all of us want to know 
} al Wide 


+ 
~ a, 
Be EN, Ae hole, 


for their great sacrifices. 
One thing we must do: We must make sure, by every means 
possible, that with the return of peace there will be steady, 
stable jobs awaiting them, in a prosperous, growing nation.” 

Foreign trade, as Mr. Wilson"points out, can provide 
more than 5 million of those jobs; and a.strong, actively 
operating merchant fleet can play a tremendous part in the 
vital post-war commerce on which these jobs will be based. 

Today we have this fleet. It was created, at colossal ex- 
pense, out of our desperate war need. We must not let it 
rot away. 


Naturally, America does not want a monopoly of world 





shipping; some of this huge fleet we will want to sell to our 





\ what we can do in return 


_ —as expressed in the wise 
Meeting Fat EONS, 


“THE STEAMSHIP oeehbziivoe Geek satan a " wan 
. (AMERICAN. FLAG. ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC SINCE 1872 - = 


coe CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric ;Camealy 


es ‘tie the pant, sone oesintenacn te tidesomibey have Ooi ok that 

_ we'd be better off without any foreign trade at all; and on the other 
side of the fence, an equally extreme group has said that we should 
build our prosperity on a huge colosgus of world commerce. 

‘The truth, of course, lies in between. In a normally prosperous 
peacetime year, our foreign trade, export and import, amounts to 
sheet em national income. HERGR We ame 
is of great importance: 

“*Today every amma: is italy interested in jobs for al our 


10% of our national Lome will mean jobs for more ‘than five 
million of the millions of Americans who mast have work if we 
are to avoid unemployment conditions, —_ 


“To develop and safeguard our world trade: we. will md an 
active, modern merchant fleet—not an enormous oné, but one of 
sufficient size to carry a substantial proportion of our goods. Such 
a fleet would enable us to expand our markets and open up friendly 
eile a Sepeeieeet Oe wert <i 
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_ How a strong Merchant Fleet can help create jobs: ae) 


d _ mass allies who have lost so heavily i in ocean tonnage 


. . other vessels we ought to “lay up” i in reserve for future 
emergencies. : 
"But —there can be no doubt that the bef ieae At eabee up 


the new markets for our goods on which so:many jobs will 


depend, and the best way to assure our manufacturers 
prompt delivery of American products at fair tates, is for 


our own enterprising steamship companies to operate our 
own American-flag carriers on regula runs over the trade 
routes of the world. ° 


Today, directed by the War Shipping Administration, 


‘these private companies’are doing a miraculous job- in 


shipping huge tonnages of war cargoes. To do @ similar 
job for our future prosper-. 


ity, they need only the con- 
tinued support of the public 


and far-seeing Merchant 
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ONLY 24 HOURS TO LIVE? 


The fate of this family may be 
decided tomorrow in a single sec- 
ond. 


They will get into their car. . 


At a familiar intersection they will 
meet a speeding automobile. * 

Will they stop in time? Or will 
there be a squeal of brakes... a 
sickening crash .. . then silence ? 

Several readers of this 
magazine will face that same 
fateful moment within the next 
week. You can save yourself and 
your family from pain and sor- 
row and loss only by being on 
guard at all times against the 
foolish actions of others. 

Liberty Mutual works to keep 
you safe—by constantly re- 


minding you of your danger ... 
by making available to you research 
into the causes of accidents so that 
you can avoid the personal tragedy 
of death or injury and the remorse 
of causing suffering to others. 

When unavoidable accidents do 
occur, Liberty’ Mutual works to 
keep you safe from their conse- 


quences . . . protecting you from 
the loss of your home and savings 
... paying fair claims against you 
promptly ... protecting your peace 
of mind by fulfilling your legal re- 
sponsibilities to those who are hurt 
... safeguarding you from fraudu- 
lent or exaggerated claims. 
Send today for our new book- 
let, “Highway Deathtraps — 
and how you can avoid them.” 
It summarizes the experience of 
the best professional drivers — 
men who have driven hundreds 
of thousands of miles without 
accident. Write for your copy 
now. Liberty Mutual Insurance 





Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Company, 175 Berkeley Street, —_ 
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uf olstery material that can be left out s 
sists the aging effects of weather; water and mildew: 
roof fabric coatings for rainwear, shower curtains, 
tents; soles and heels that will outwear Icather many. 
times; film, sheet or coatings of GEON for packages that - 
will resist wear, aging, chemicals, foods, tobacco, oils 
and greases, moisture, heat and cold. All products made 
from GEON may be brilliantly or delicately colored. 


There are applications for GEON in 
every industry in America. For more 
complete information write ‘Department 
AA-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
oeyinyl eas pany, Rose Building, East 9th and Pros- 
pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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* A DIVISION OF THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 








| to install. 






| The **nervous’’ system and the 
circulation system of a Diesel 
power plant depend on tubing, 
with suitable fittings and 
valves. 

Without the tubing installa- 
tion, the engine can’t run. And 
that’s true of many other im- 
portant kinds of machines. 

Designing and building tub- 
ing installations, and making 
their valves and fittings, has 
been a Parker job for more than 
twenty years. We call it Fluid 
Power Engineering. 

Parker is ready to supply ron 
with hundreds of types of 
valves. and fittings—all pre- 
cision-built to precise specifi- 
cations. Or ‘with completely 
fabricated tubing’ jobs, "ready 


And our Fluid Power Engi- 
neers ate ready to work with 
you on plans and designs, with 
plenty of knowledge and broad 
experience to. draw from. 

Parker-Engincered tubing 
systems provide you with 
streamlined flow, to conserve 
power and lessen pressure drop 
—with compactness and neat- 


~ mess—with case of access for 


service and maintenance—and 
with complete protection 


against leakage, even under 
conditions of high pressure, 
vibration and abuse. 

This complete service, or any 
part of it, is yours to com- 
mand, for improving present 
products or in planning for the 
future. 

For more information, or for 
the service of a Parker Fluid 
Power Engineer, write to The 
Parker Appliance Co., 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, O. 
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“in more ways shan one our precious sxpailie 
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THATS WHy 
| WANT TO RIDE — 
‘THE AIRLINES THAT. 


Walk Into Wonderland as you board the 
Commando. Through the wider doorway with- 
out stooping ...down the broad aisle with its 
deep-pile carpeting and overhead, fluorescent 
lighting. Relax in the noise-proofed cabin, where 
you can talk in a normal tone of voice, and where 
the air is changed completely every 14 minutes. 


>»? 
THE CURTISS 





Today’s Great Lifelines 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Don’t Skimp on Luggage. The “A” for Accessibility. Less time at C U RT I S S 
Commando’s 2 huge. cargo holds have room flight stops . . . plus a top cruising speed of 
i saralraae grant senate, alabalie pete a 
, theatrical . 
teams, orchestras will be able to carry’ WRIGHT 
all of their equipment ...ap to 3 tons of i FIRST IN FLIGHT 
it... with them in a Curtiss Commando! accessibiti! > re:luses time at flight stops. 





OUNG voices, fresh and | 


natural, making the old 


songs live again — is there anything 
sweeter? 3 


When they come to the last few bars | 


of “America The Beautiful” — there’ll 
be many in the audience dabbing at 
their eyes with handkerchiefs. 


Children like these will be singing to- 
gether, playing together, working 
together for years. That’s why they 
will fit so well into the teamwork of 
American life. 


The interlocking American system of 
production is also built on teamwork. 
It is the key both to our peacetime 
Output and to the immense produc- 
tion that is helping to win this war. 


Zi 


Your own General Motors car is a 
good example, No single person 
master-minded it, Many different 
gtoups combined to bring it to its 
high state of efficiency. - 


Engineers and research men helped 
design it. Specialists in springing 
smoothed its ride. Expert designers 
patterned its steel body — workers 
lent their skill to producing it — many 
businesses, large and small, provided 
such vital items as tires, carburetors, 
safety glass and the like, 


This system of teamwork will shape 
the future to new and better forms 
as it now shapes present war products 
for the purposes of Victory. 


No one knows what the homes, cars, 


UW Mngelhe): now! 


or refrigerators of tomorrow will be 
like. But if we profit by the experience 
of the past, and hold to the principles 
that made America great, we may 
fairly count the years ahead as our 
country’s richest and most productive. 


And General Motors, long dedicated 
to making “more and better things 
for more people,” may be relied on 
to play its part to the fullest. 


Generat Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER e FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH e_ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 3 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE ‘AIR 
NBC Network 3 
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F either of them could find the time to 
look at it, this picture might interest the 
fire chiefs of Tokyo and Berlin. For this is 
a partial view of 23.6 miles of glass piping, 
connections, and fittings used in the manu- 


facture of magnesium ... one of the things 
that makes incendiaries hot! 


U.S. and Allied magnesium production 
makes bad reading for our enemies. For 
this remarkable lightweight metal is used 
not only in fire bombs but also for scores 
of parts in war weapons, and in the ‘con- 
struction of airplanes. It didn’t just happen 
that Corning was called in to furnish the 
glass piping for the heat exchangers shown 
aboye; The Pyrex brand glass used com- 
bines adequate mechanical ‘strength with 


cy 


the lokhvo Fire | 


high resistance to chemical attack. It can 
also stand high temperatures and sudden 
changes from heat to cold and. vice versa. 
The same qualities that recommend this 
new kind of piping to chemical industries 
in wartime are also placing it in drug and 
dye plants, and in food industries where 
transparency and ease in dismantling for 
cleaning are added features. 

Corning has been able to fit glass to many 
jobs in this war that area little unusual if 
you are accustomed to thinking in old- 
fashioned terms about glass. Pipelines, glass 
pump parts, glass instrument bearings, 
precision glass parts, to mention a few. 

Upon the return of peace, the expe- 
rience and skill of Corning workers will 








eH... 


create many improvements for manufac- 
turers and for the public. You'll see ‘glass 
in new places and doing a better job than 
ever before. Keep this.in mind when your 
postwar plans reach the blueprint stage, 
and drop us a line! Dept. 55-N, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


LORNING: 
Research in Glass 


STROKE OF... Lp 
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LLEGHEN Y 
Whe Time-Jeoltd Strinlese- Steel 


ormance of the Lightning and other 
irst-line American warplanes, give 
primary.credit to their engine “lungs” 
—th CE Turbo-Supercharger—a _ mile- 
stone in research and design, and a 


triumph in metallurgy and production. 


Allegheny Ludlum collaborated on 
turbo-supercharger research for years 
before the war. Our chief contribution 
was the development of a commercial 
technique to centrifugally cast the super- 
charger diaphragm—an intricate sha 
which was formerly laboriously fabri- 
cated by welding. This casting, made of a 
highly complex alloy steel which main- 
tains its strength at red-hot temperatures, 


Fer the superior high-altitude per-’ 
f 


Photo courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IN THE SKE 


was much stronger, more durable and 
more efficient than the fabricated article. 


. And, even more important, the way had 


been opened for quantity production, 

,_ Already, in gas turbine work and other 
directions, these developments are bear- 
ing additional fruit. Just remember that 
‘the function of Allegheny Metal and our 
other special steels is either to do the 


thing that once seemed impossible, or to 


do better what is already being done. 
Let us help you apply these materials to 
your needs for improved service in the 
face of heat, wear or corrosion. ‘ 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 


METAL 


WkD 9494-D 


ALSO HANDLED AND STOCKED SY ALL JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ec MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN | 
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“TETTERS 


Roosevelt's Speeches 

I am writing this letter with the purpose 

of determining public reaction to the follow- 

ing proposal. One of President Roosevelt’s 

. Outstanding contributions was his ability to 

give political speeches which were master- 

- pieces from the standpoint of content and 
delivery. 

In my teaching of political science, on 
many occasions I was able to tune in on the 
late President’s speeches not only for infor- 
mation but also to have students hear a po- 
— of high ‘standard; Fortunately, 

these great speeches were preserved 
on on traneliedieies sp would make excellent 
teaching material for Lo errereeane radio, and 
public-speaking classes. 
In this way one of the great heritages of 
uld be preserved 





A Great Service 

Your article “Army Weather “Eye Covers 
Asia” has done us a great service. There are _ 
many times when the weatherman in the 
jungles, mountains, swamps, and atolls won- 
. ders “Just what am I doing here?” He is glad 
to find that he is helping people who will 


‘not in vain. me is 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


“| ““Unsurpassed 


“| wish to extend my congratulations to you 
on the excellent coverage which you gave to 
the defeat of Germany in the May 14 issue 
of your magazine. 

For accurate and unbiased reporting of 
the news, NEWSWEEK is unsurpassed. 
. ‘Ser, Exar F. Roarx 

Fort McClellan, Ala. 

a a 

New Nazi Salute 

May I tr that statues be erected—at 
all the gates to Germany—emulating the 
Boche on your front page of Newsweek 
with the characteristic Nazi salute. — 

These statues should be in bronze, which 
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NorTHWEST PASSAGE — now all the way from 


J 

fo we 
Hee—ze the air—is the fabled trade route between rok PSOE 
Atlantic and Pacific... Northwest Passage! .. 2 om 
.» Extension of Northwest Airlines’ service to 
New York and Detroit, commencing June 1st, 
completes the nation’s fourth great coast-to-coast 
air line. 

Northwest has been serving air passengers for . 

over eighteen. years. We welcome the opportunity 
of serving essential travelers now all the way—by 
the swift, direct TOP FLIGHT . . . COAST-TO-COAST. 


| NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
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the small desk microphone that is the 
heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
It provides him with new dictating ease 





requiring the presence of his secretary. It discourages mistakes 
and misunderstandings. It encourages him to record his ideas 
and instructions instantaneously—while they’re fresh in mind. 
It even records his over-the-désk conversations. 


Because it brings such complete facility in getting things 
done, it is literally a Control Center for action. Why not learn 
now about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation for yourself? Send 
for new descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


. DICTAPHONE Clecteonic Victeetin al 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers ef Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording end reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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There’s something new in his offtte! It’s . 


and convenience. It enables him to dictate at any time, without . 











- The Eisenhower salute 


“shall last a thousand years . . .” Yes, Hitler 


' taught them to heil with one hand. Ike 


taught ’em to use two. 


Lr. Cot. A. C. Jupp 
Tucson, Ariz. : 


PPODPD> 


Kagawa on China 

I was much interested in reading the item 
about Kagawa in the April 16 issue of 
NEWSWEEK and again on May 7. 

You might be interested to know that 
many years ago a very prominent minister 
of ‘Atlanta asked Kagawa to this city. All the 
civic clubs were invited to hear this great 
“Christian,” who was introduced at a lunch- 
eon to some four or five hundred Atlanta 
businessmen as being the nearest to Christ 
of any human being on earth at that time. 

But when he got up to talk he spent most 
of his time making excuses for Japan’s going 
into China. A number of those present dis- 
cussed this matter at the time and I per- 
sonally felt he was in the United States on 
a propaganda junket. 

Your article regarding this party now con- 
firms my opinion of many years ago. 

Jos. S. SHaw 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PPP 


The Curzon Line 
In your issue of March 19 in which you 


quote certain statements of Stalin at the 


Yalta conference, as reported by James F. 
Byrnes, the following occurs: 

“On Poland’s new boundary, first drawn 
by Lord Curzon in 1919 and approved by 
Clemenceau: ‘Do you want me to tell the 
Russian people I am less Russian than Lord 
Curzon and Clemenceau?’ ” 

In the interest of greater precision, would 
you be so kind as to print the actual docu- 
ment to which the above paragraph ap- 
parently refers.. It is as follows (translated 
from the French ): 

“The Chief Allied and Associated Powers, 
recognizing the necessity of relieving as soon 


ceed, under the terms already provided for 
by the Treaty he) ate A, | 
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In whatever they do —strafe, reconnoiter, dog-fight or bomb — fighter pilots 
must have pin-point precision for success. % It’s that way, too, with 
the more-than-65,000 Allison engines which power their swift, 
high fighting planes. For it is precision in 
working with metals which gives Allison 
engines their great power, their 
smoothness, their low weight, 
their economy with fuel and their 
long range. * These qualities 
will be equally important in 
the planes you will enjoy in the 
future. x They are qualities 
born of the precision which 
will mark any product 
that ever bears the 
name Allison. 


4-36 and P-51A— Mustang 

P-63— Kingcobra 

More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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ladianapolis, Indiana 





Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE Ain —NBC Network 
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STEEL WIRE 
HELPS WEAVE 
PATTERN OF VICTORY 


Steel rolled from ingots to blooms, 
blooms to billets, billets to rods, rods 
drawn to steel wire, runs a fiery trail as 
it is processed into one of its most use- 
ful forms to serve us in peace and war. 

. For steel wire enters into the making 
of so many thousands of articles of daily 
use that it stumps the experts to count 
them; plays such an important role in 
the waging of war that without its aid 
our armies would be severely handi- 
capped, planes more often grounded, 
ships circumscribed. 

Fortunately for America the steel in- 
dustry has the raw materials, the coke 
ovens, the furnaces, the mills, the mén, 
the skill to produce steel wire in vast 
quantity and in great diversity of sizes 
and kinds, and of a-quality that serves 
us faithfully. 

Knitting together much of the fabric 
of our civilization — steel wire now 


helps defend that civilization and waits: 


only upon peace to further enrich it.) 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


copymient 1945, JONES @ STEEL CORPORATION 

















WIRE FOR WAR 


Like a giant loom is the final process in gal- 
vanizing steel wire (see illustration) when 
all the strands come through the zinc bath 
and are spun bright and strong on the spools. 


**Ferritic’’ welding rod wire, used in weld- 
ing cast and rolled armor, is a development of _ 
the National Research Council in coopera- 
tion with J&L metallurgical research and 
production. Welding results obtainable with 
this special, high-manganese, ferritic weld 
rod wire, indicate it will have wide use in 
welding of many peace-time products, 


“Concertina” barbed wire is a new steel 
product used by the army for entanglements. 
Produced in the form of a tough, gigantic 
spring with 4-point barbs every 3 inches on 
single strand (not two twisted wires) it will 


_.| stop armored vehicles as well as infantry. 


Signal Corps wire, produced by J&L and 
other steel manufacturers, is a fine galvanized 
wire with diameter of only 13/1000 of an 
inch, Four strands of it are wound with 3 
strands of copper wire, then covered with 
insulation and used for battle front telephone 
and telegraph lines. Copper wire carries mes- 
sage. Steel wire supplies the strength, 


330,000 miles of signal wire were strung 
by American troops in Western Europe alone 
during first five months after D day, Each 
month 90,000 additional miles of wire must 
be supplied Signal Corps in same area. 


Recording sound on steel wire has been 
widely adopted for the war, will have many 
applications afterward. Small diameter, me- 
dium or high-carbon steel wire is used to 
pick up battlefield sounds, accounts of com- 
bat operations, reports from reconnaissance 
pilots. Wire can be “played” many thousands 
of times without sound distortion. 


Woven wire fabric for cots in Army, Navy, 
Marine and Seabee camps, hospitals, hospital 
ships, and elsewhere, is made of bright, clean, 
resilient steel wire, such as J&L Mastercraft, 
which is also used in coiled steel springs for 
upholstered furniture. 


Barbed wire, guns, rails, windmills, all of 
steel, made possible swift development of the 
Great Plains into America’s vast su, ly source 
of meat, bread and other foodstuffs. Steel 
repeating firearms made land safe for settlers. 
Steel rails gave the boundless region easy 
access to markets, Wells, drilled with steel 
bits and cable, pumped by steei windmills, 
furnished water for irrigation and livestock. 
Finally, barbed wire—thousands of miles of 
it in this timberless land—enabled segrega- 
tion of cattle from crops, and the West 
boomed into prosperity. 


Ten- penny nails, six-penny, four-penny, 
three-penny nails today denote sizes of nails. 
Long years ago these terms indicated the 
prices, as nails were sold in England at so 
many pence per hundred nails by size. 








ech Plex 
LITY 


means you get more than Jine shoes 


There are several fine shoes on the market, but Smith Synchro-Flex * 
British Walkers are more than that. Long-wearing — of course. 
Correctly styled—certainly! And in addition, * Syxchro-Flexstability 
(from patented construction) to give you a new, exhilarating 
experience in action-ease and security. A ten-step test at your Synchro- 
Flex * British Walker dealer’s and you 

know these are more than fine shoes. 
Most styles, $11.95. 
















S They look fine — and 
when you feel their 
ry ease you know they’re 
more than that. 
Town Tan or 
Black Calf. 











* Flexibility so responsive that 
shoe action and foot action are 
one... stability so staunch that 
every step is secure. 


sri i AL 


BUY MORE.WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
DN ed ce A a, 


J.P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Smith Synchro-Flex for Men, British-Walkers for Men and Women 
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with the organization of a adminis- 
tration of the territory of a regular Russian 
Empire situated west of 

fined. (Here ‘olives 4 in detail f 
the line later referred to, after being pro- 
longed southward, as the Curzon Line. ) 


fr 
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pretending to set a boundary for Poland, 
explicitly emphasize its purely provisional 
function. 

Actually, the so-called Curzon Line was 
proposed in a letter sent to the Peace Con- 
ference by a committee from the Russian 
Czarist exiles in France, dated April 9, 1919. 
Naturally it was in favor of Russia. 

Poland, possibly our staunchest ally, is 
getting a sufficiently raw deal, without our 
gullibly swallowing all the Russian propa- 
ganda on the su ‘Without any appeal 
to pity, her cause is legally airtight. 


(Rev.) Puznre Conway, O.P. 
New York City 
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Well Fed...ataPrice - 


The German child with the broken doll 
pictured in Newsweex, May 14, shows 
clearly she is well fed; chubby, and so fat it 


is difficult for her to 


I am wondering if her food was taken 





from American Red ‘Cross boxes and the 
warm clothing. she is toro from children 


now cold, in  Holiges, Fee and Czecho- 
Slovakia. naa 
Ee  Pavure Hiocrs 
Dallas, Texas ts as 
seat | 
A Veto on Planning 


Of all the aries T hav ead the, mo 
i obey’s column, 


shocking one in Mr. 

“What Is Being 1 Planned for Toot (News- 

WEEK, Jan. 15); 
This “National 


Ralph Robey says. be Do 





from happening. When 
ning agency” controls an individual's private _ 
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The War Bonds you HOLD are FIGHTING BONDS 


@ The Seventh War Loan —the 
Mighty Seventh—is giving every 
red-blooded American his oppor- 
tunity to put his dollars into the 
Victory March against tyranny. 
Pour out your might for the 
Mighty Seventh. 
The 5-Star leaders of our 
fighting men — Marshall, Leahy, 
MacArthur, King, Eisenhower, 
Nimitz, Arnold—say to you: 


“We, upon whom has been placed 


the responsibility of leading the 
American Forces, appeal to you 
with all possible earnestness to 


invest in War Bonds to the ful- 
lest extent of your capacity” 





These 5-Star leaders ask you to 
buy war bonds and hold them. 


_ And, remember, the war bonds 
you bold are the fighting bonds. 


And they’re the best and safest 
investment in the world. So, save 
for your country, save for yourself. 


OR RR Re 


BONDS BY THE BILLIONS BY BRINK’S 


Brink’s, the World’s Largest Money 
Movers, haul war bonds by the billions, 
as well as dollars. Over 125 billions in 
1944, Brink’s operate more than six 
hundfed armored trucks: more than 
seven million miles a year. In the past 
twenty-five years Brink’s have bought 
more than 1600 Internationals, and 
during that time 90% of Brink’s trucks 
have been International Trucks, 
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How our ancestors 
used to keep warm! 


Wooden pattens for pedal extremities (circa 1776) 
COURTESY, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Warming Pan for cold nights 
COURTESY, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


We've come a long 
‘way to comfort 












Puritan Tester Bed with no-draught canopy 
COURTESY, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





Foot Stove, Great-Great Grandmother’s comfort 


COURTESY, ONONDAGA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 





Essentials once, these comfort-relics are obsolete now.’ 


Better home construction and efficient heating started them 
on their way. Home insulation waved a glad goodbye. 

Today it is possible to cooperate fully with the U. S. 
Government’s Fuel Conservation Program, and still not 
return these museum pieces to use. An Eagle Certified 
Job of home insulation will ensure a comfortable home all 
winter, with fuel savings as much as 40%. 


Completeness and accurate engineering is 
the secret of an Eagle Certified Insula- 
tion Job. (A) It’s based on factory- 
engineered specifications. Insulation is 
applied everywhere needed; pneumati- 
cally Mista Wi teaver’: thicknste in all sidewalls and ceil- 
ings. (B) The material, Eagle Mineral Wool, is fireproof, 


water-repellent; does not “settle.” (C) Proper ventilation | 


Ep 








is installed wherever required. (D) You get a Certificate 
stating that a complede job has been done. 

Te’s unusual for any one person to know all the rami- 
fications of Eagle-Picher’s business. Eagle Home Insulation 
is but one of a great many products and services that have 


~ come under the Eagle banner since 1843. These range all 


the way from mining through smelting and processing, to 
manufacturing raw materials, semi-finished and finished 
products of lead, zinc and insulation .. . designed to i give 
lasting service in your home or industry. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead - Zinc - Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnsti (1), Ohio 


Ther’s we shortage of War Bonds ~ Sry sli Stes aiid bal? 








The “Purple Heart Limited” 


ts passengers are wounded veterans. 


Some, like the three above, compare 
their souvenirs as an Army doctor 
looks on. Others read. Or sleep. Or 
just look out the Pullman window at 
America again. 


They are on their way from de- 
barkation ports to General Hospitals 
near their homes. And Pullman—by 
providing sleeping cars to supplement 
the-Army’s special hospital trains—is 


privileged to contribute to the com- 
fort in which they make the trip. 


These cars come from the Pullman 
**pool’’ of cars that are in regular pas- 
senger service. They.may be scattered 


’ over several states, serving various 


railroads, when the Army calls for 
them. But centralized control assem- 
bles them to meet almost any demand. 


Where they are assembled—when 
and where they go—cannot be dis- 


Photographed enroute by permission of the War Department 


closed. But we can tell you that 
“Purple Heart Limiteds” are running 
constantly as part of the program 
that makes American wounded the 
best cared for wounded in the world. 


So please—if you can’t get. the 
Pullman space you want exactly when 
you want it—remember that it may 
be occupied by wounded veterans. 


They come first with us—just as 
they do with you! 


P U LLMAN For more thari 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 








Yours—to do some postwar planning— 


«/3™ MONTH '45/ 


1 


Y 
You can’t plan constructively for the 
world of tomorrow if your time is all 
taken up with the details of today. 
There is something you can do 
about that. 


You can get rid of those daily de- 


tails so much faster that the result 
will be like adding a whole month 
to your year—a month in which you 
can think and plan a bigger role 
tomorrow for yourself and your 
business. The Edison Electronic 





e 


Electronic 
and streamline business 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-5, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like.to kaow more about the new Edison 
VOICEWRITER 


a et oon eave sane 


VOICEWRITER can give You this 
“13th month,” as it has given it to 
hundreds of busy executives. It elim- 


inates the waiting and the waste of - 


person-to-person dictation, gives 
you complete control of your time, 


speeds work off your desk and out | 


of your mind. 
You need that “13th month.” 
Take the first step now toward get- 


ting it. Tear out the coupon be- . 


low and have your secretary mail it 
iin 
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Address. 
Company. 
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Private enterprise is one of the main 
factors by which the United States has ac. 
quired the name of such a great nation, a 
nation of democracy. If there “is such.a thing 
nite pair eggece ss agtonci. Se ghe 
majority ruling, I sincerely hope | the 
people of the land we think so ‘much of will 
veto such a socialist plan. 

Ser. Craupe H. Waaney, U.S.M.C. 
Cex. WatuM M. Smnn, U.S.M.C. 


c/o Fleet Postoffice 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Just a few lines to compliment Raymond 
Moley on his column in the May 14. issue. 


See eet we tee Pewee 


’ Lr. E, §. Henninc 

Wright Field, Ohio 
A Job for POW’s 

I read your issue of April 16 today, as I've 
ed) ee ee 
An article on the POW “problem caught 
my eyes. 

‘We men here in the India-Burma theater 
have a — plan for disposing of -~ 


of the bases we've helped build. For 7 
past three years the Nazis have been getting 
fat and strong at our. expense. What better 


» way for them to spend their time than in 


constructing bases for our future welfare? 

The Nazis contend that they are the best 
engineers in the world. We gladly make way 
for them here. And let them prove just how 
good they are. I know of no better place for 
them to prove their brag unless it’s down the 
South Pacific way. The Ledo Road could 
use them all. 


Pvr. Jack VUPER 
T/4 Ivan T. Fouserc 
T/Ser. Water H. BLoum 
* T/5 Wiiu1aM G. Kercr 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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Spot for Nazi engineers: The Ledo Road 





Theres one thing hes sure about... 


Even in this fast-moving, quick-changing world of 
today—there is one thing the average Cadillac 
owner is certain about. He is certain he wants his 
next car to be a Cadillac. 


Three million motor car owners were recently 
queried as to what car they expect to purchase 
next. They were carefully apportioned among the 
seventeen leading well-known makes—to give an 
accurate picture of how satisfied people are with 
their present cars. 


Those who drive Cadillacs showed the greatest 
owner loyalty in the entire automotive industry. 
Every Sunday Afternoon . 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Percentage-wise, more of them said they would 
“repeat” on their present cars than any other group 
of owners questioned. 


This would be significant at any time; but it is 
especially so today. Even the latest cars purchased 
before the war are now in their fourth year of 
service. Cars are being tried as they have never 
been tried before. Their full character and capa- 
bilities are now being revealed to their owners. 


We are proud that Cadillac owners are so well 
satisfied with their cars. It is convincing proof of 
the value of Cadillac craftsmanship. 


. . GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Your Voice Travels by Truck, Too 


DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY: “Where everybody can 
talk to everybody.” In America, there’s a telephone for 
every five persons ... and the speed of the service is a 
modern miracle. Despite traffic three times that of peace- 
time years and acute equipment shortages, telephone service 
has kept ahead of the vital communications needs of “‘a tele- 
phone-run war from factory to fox-hole.” 
There are 26,000 telephone trucks ... 
working in normal times and under the 
impact of great calamities, such as floods 
and hurricanes . . . to provide the nation 
with the service of 26 million phones. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS 


As in so many industries in which dependable truck trans- 
portation is vital to the public interest, Whites have long 
been identified with the telephone industry. And when new 
trucks can again be freely bought the new Super Power 
Whites will provide every truck-using business greater 
dependability, performance and economy than ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


A larger volume of new Super Power 
Whites for commercial use is now assured by 
government order. Your White representative 
will be glad to help you make application. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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other day for a brief change of scenery. 
The usual routine for a returning war cor- 
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HARRIMAN, T. F. MUELLER, MALCOLM MUIR, 
- REDMOND. 


Bob Shaplen 


respondent is to stick his head into the 
managing editor’s office, shake hands with 
a few staffers in “Fighting Fronts,” hit 
the cashier for an advance, and hop the 
next train for home. Shaplen his 
time. He lives about ten blocks away. 


Bob’ last port of call was Manila 
In between battle reports he ingeniously 
contrived our new edition out there in 
time to get the GI's fresh copies of News- 
WEEK even while they were mopping up. 


But he has warned us that we are by way 
of encouraging a “black market” on Lu- 
zon. It seems that, although our Manila 
edition is distributed solely to the armed - 
forces, a few copies are finding their way 
into civilian hands. Bob says that when 
this happens, the “marketeers” get up to . 
7 pesos ($3.50) per copy. He also saw 
one book store and one magazine store 


where the owners were renting copies of 
NEwswEEXK at 50 centavos (25 cents) a 
reading. 





YANK, The Army Weekly 


Shaplen also told us about the 
grand job being performed by Maj. Eli J. 
Paris of the 33rd Infantry Division in get- 
ting copies of the Manila edition up to 
the front lines. One morning a week, 
Major Paris sends an aide to our plant to 
pick up copies for the GI's in the front 
lines. By nightfall, the new issue is being 
read on the Cagayan Valley front. Major 
Paris has written us to add that the issue 
of. March 26 was already in the hands of 
his men on the morning of March 31, 
almost as quickly as their families back 
home were receiving it. 


As for his Pacific war reporting, 
Bob Shaplen started with General Mac- 
Arthur in the Allied “backyard” at Bris- 
bane and will stay right with him to 
Tokyo’s front door. Bob has rather special 
qualifications for the grueling assignment. 
For one thing he grew up in a foreign- 
bureau atmosphere, since his father has 
been a newspaperman on world-wide as- 
signments, now with The New York 
Times. 


Shaplen was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin, attended the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, and spent 
almost seven years on The New York 
Herald Tribune before coming to News- 
WEEK. Since then he has been continu- 
ously on the road to Tokyo, with his nar- 
rowest escape coming during a trip in an 
attack bomber over Biak. (The hood over 
the cockpit came off and nearly blew him 
out.) Shaplen’s next assignment will be 
that of roving correspondent in the Pa- 
cific theater, plenty of territory to cover. 
But Bob is looking forward to sampling 
the Mikado’s cherry blossoms some time 
next spring. 
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Proovets since 048 : 
These are the things that make America strong... the fi 

industries that RB&W hos served. during its.100 years U 

of developing better fasteners for better products, cx 

: NO.4 Gonsthacten m 
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HOPPING OVER BAYS 
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Bridges . . . important symbols of the construction industry . . . from the picturesque covered bridges 


. : . ; sh 

of old New England—to the giant steel structures such as the Golden Gate Bridge that spans San Francisca Pr 

Bay... have been steadfastly held together with the aid of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolts and: Nuts... In fact, since er 
1845, when RB&W’s history began, every division of the construction industry has relied on RB&W fasteners. lo 

With the help of these products, one-story buildings ae to touch the sky . . . and in these same years RB&W no 


also grew from a handful of craftsmen, developing __S much of their own new equipment and processes, to 
an organization of thousands of employees — scientists, By research workers, engineers, trained W 
craftsmen—still pioneering and improving RB&W processes and products .. . RB&W’s proved 






ability to put the ideal combination of strength, accuracy and finish into fasteners . . . is the reason why today, as ao 
throughout the past 100 years, RB&W products continue to be stend-bys, not only in the construction industry, 4 
but in the farm implement, automotive, railroad, power, aircraft, and general one industries as well. M. 
Specify the RB&W EMPIRE brand for your product. oA 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's. he’s already familiar with a subject, he ant. Batcheller, president of Allegheny 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws | 


An informed view in Washington is 
that Stettinius cannot outlast the summer 
as Secretary of State. The exact timing of 
his departure will depend on Senate rati- 
fication of the San Francisco charter. 
When Stettinius goes, it is ed Nel- 
son Rockefeller and Will yton, As- 
sistant Secretaries he brought in, will go 
with him. Assistant Secretary James C. 
Dunn ey will go, too... R. J. 
Wysor has resigned as president of Re- 
public Steel and will become ‘the U. S. 
Army expert for control of the German 
steel industry . . . Commander Stassen 
has told friends that he’s not sure he will 
be in the Pacific area very long after he 
finishes his work as a member of the 





_U.S. delegation at the San Francisco 


conference. He’s not amplifying his re- 
marks, but friends believe he’s either 
coming home to enter national politics in 
eammest or he’s been offered another gov- 
ernment job . . . Generals Eisenhower 
and Bradley are expected in Washington 
for conferences at the War Department 
and a week or two of vacation. 


Future of Hyde Park 


Persons close to Mrs. Roosevelt believe 
she is ‘preparing to turn over the late 
President’s Hyde Park home to the gov- 
ernment, once the myriad Roosevelt pos- 
sessions are properly placed and cata- 
logued. It is said that Mrs. Roosevelt has 
no desire to exercise her privilege of liv- 
ing at Hyde Park indefinitely. 


White House Notes 


In his- plans to. modernize the Veter- 
ans Administration, President Truman is 
not expected to ask Congress to give 
that agency Cabinet status as pro 
in a bill by Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts. He has told members of 
Congress that what the agency needs is 
a vigorous, two-fisted administrator . . . 
President Truman jokes about his long 
daily list of appointments. The other 
day, after he had finished with a visitor, 
he opened the door of his outer office 
and asked his secretary: “Who's next in 
line? Bring him in” . . . Callers usually 
find the President with a sheaf of papers 
on the subject about which they are 
calling. He is studying hard and, unless 


tells his visitors he'll not take a stand un- 
til he has thoroughly studied it. 


From Capitol Hill 


A tabulation last week showed about 
30 congressmen abroad. Now that V-E 
Day is past President Truman has no ob- 
jection to Congressional trips to Europe. 
In a letter last March F.D.R. opposed 
such visits to war areas...The Mead 
six-man subcommittee hoped to be the 
first Congressional committee to visit Rus- 
sia, and sought to make arrangements be- 
fore it left for Europe for an extension of 
the trip ... Incidentally, members of Con- 
gress who go overseas on official business 
are entitled to take government life in- 
surance up to $10,000 without a physical 
examination. It costs $152 a year and 
may be maintained after their return for 
as long as they desire. 


Demobilization Headache 


The point systen for demobilization 
has developed a few difficulties that 
harass Army adjutants and delay soldier 
discharges. The trouble, cropping up 
most frequently where men were trans- 
ferred to other outfits in the field or back 
in the U.S., arises from the discrepancy 
between battles claimed by the men and 
the number listed in their service rec- 
ords. To check the men’s claims, their 
adjutanits have to trace their battle rec- 
ords through correspondence with the 
Adjutant General's office in Washington 
or with the commanding officers of the 
units they left. And this takes a lot of 
time. The inaccuracies of the service réc- 
ords are blamed on an all-too-frequent 
failure to keep them up to date in the 
field. Incidentally, several members of 
Congress are working on bills that would 
increase the pay of Army enlisted men 
who can’t be released because of military 
necessity, even though their individual 
points total more than 85. 


National Notes 


Large food chains are reported dicker- 
ing for additional meat-packing plants. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. is said to 
be negotiating for a Nebraska plant .. . 
The OPA is working on a plan to give 
traveling salesmen more gasoline this 
summer ...The WPB soon expects to 
raise the $8,000 ceiling on home con- 
struction ... WPB Operations Chief Hi- 
land G. Batcheller has persuaded Chair- 
man Krug to accept his resignation. He 
will be available, Godieves: as a consult- 


Ludlum Steel Co., recently lost his only 
son in the Pacific . . . P. J. Schardt, assist- 
ant vice president of the Southern Rail- 
way, will be designated to rehabilitate 
and control the postal service in the area 
of Germany occupied by the U. S, 


Trends Abroad 


i" for two important Allied occu- 
pation announcements in the near fu- 
ture: a formal U.S. statement on its 
long-range policy toward the conquered 

rmans, and a joint four-power an- 
nouncement describing the organization 
and function of the Allied occupation 

overnment . . . Gen. Mark W. Clark 
as been asked to take the job of top 
U.S. military commander in Vienna. He 
would be the U.S. representative in the 
military government of Austria with 
those of Great Britain, Russia, and France 





. . . In Budapest, Berlin Square is now 


Marx Square. Arena Avenue has been re- 
named after Dozsa Gyorgy, the peasant 
rebel who centuries ago led a bloody re- 
volt against the Hungarian nobles. 


Bad Diet 


Russians in one U.S.-controlled dis- 
placed-persons camp in Germany love 
American Army food, but they have an 
idea that everything that comes in cans 


_is edible. This misconception recently led 


a number of them to try out delousing 
powder. Unfortunately several of the Rus- 
sians died. When an American officer re- 
ported the fact to the Russian liaison 
colonel, the latter was unconcerned, de- 
claring that many more had died as the 
result of a similar incident some months 


before. \s 


United Nations Notes 


Support is growing for a United Na- 
tions conference in London in Septem- 
ber to breathe life into the paper struc- 
ture being erected at San Francisco. An 
attempt may be made to rush ratification 
through the U. S. Senate by that time so - 
that the Big Five may set the pace, for 
approval of the new world secuiity 
league . . . Democratic pressure is strong 
in both San Francisco and Washington to 
get President Truman to attend the 
United Nations conference before it ends 

. The Argentine delegation met a bar- 
rage of unfriendly questions and photo 
directions at its first meeting with the 

ress. One Argentine, trying unsuccess- 
fully to follow photographers’ directions 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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under the klieg lights, finally gave up and 
said: “I'm a bad actor.” He quickl 
changed it to: “I’m a bad cinema actor. 


Candid Who’s Who 


Although the United Nations Informa- 
tion Office has furnished the San Fran- 
cisco delegates with an official conference 
Who’s Who, the individual lists that most 
of the nations have supplied their own 
delegates are more intriguing. For, ex- 
ample, the U.S. State Department has 
two special Who’s Who editions—one a 
“restricted” document, the other “secret.” 
The restricted version gives family back- 
ground and political 
more important conference delegates. 
However, the secret document really gets 
down to cases, telling what the various 
foreign conferees really think about Com- 
munism and Fascism, about blondes and 
brunettes, foreign personages, and other 
interesting topics. This second edition 
even suggests how individual. delegates 
can best be approached on certain prob- 
lems and propositions. The facts for the 
secret Who's Who have been compiled 
from lengthy State Department informa- 
tion sent in for years by embassies and 
consulates all over the world. 


Argentine Puzzle 


An answer to the greatest puzzle of 
the San Francisco conference—the U. S. 
support of Argentina’s admission to the 
meeting—is being supplied by several 
highly placed Latin American delamete. 
They say that the dictatorial Buenos 
Aires regime let Washington know that 
— was prepared to sign a pact 
with Soviet Russia that would challenge 
the Monroe Doctrine. One of the clauses 
of the pact would have sent Argentine 
food to Russia immediately in return for 
future deliveries of Soviet manufactured 
goods. Just what part Moscow played in 
all this is not clear, but Secretary Stet- 
tinius and Nelson Rockefeller considered 
the threat valid and took up the Argen- 
tine case with vigor at San Francisco. 


An Army by Air 


The British Army General Staff is mak- 


ing plans providing for complete supply - 


by air of all army operations in any fu- 
ture wars. Even such items as loco- 
motives, heavy tanks, derricks, and big 
guns would be designed to be dis- 


‘ mantled for air transport; planes would 
very . 


be built to handle the very large and 
heavy items. A suggestion by the U.S. 
Air Staff that our Army do likewise for 
future wars received a cold shoulder 
from the Army Service Ferces. 


First Plane to Berlin 


The first U.S. plane to land in Berlin 
since the war started set down at 
Tempelhof airdrome on May 8, several 
hours ahead of the German surrender. 
The DC-4 and its crew had been in Mos- 
cow preparing for a return flight to Wash- 


liations of all the | 


' V-wea 


ington when Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, 


head of the U.S. military mission there, 


-told them they were. flying to Berlin in 


connection with the si ceremony. 
Crew members were treated to the sight 


of high German military officers herded . 


off in a corner of the German field with 
their -backs turned while the Russians 
staged a brief military review in honor 
of the Americans. Later, after the pilot, 
Maj. Ernest E. grim sets ruse said 
in sign language that they'd like to shave, 
two didnt = irls up in 
a jeep, set up a jp in an empty 
room, and gave the group expert shaves. 
apa 


Foreign Notes 


Reliable sources estimate that there 
are between 25,000 and 50,000 Germans 
in Spain, eran J former diplomatic 
and consular officials, naval and military 
personnel, and known German agents 
and civilians. Of these only about 3,500 
have been interned , . . The Allies de- 
layed announcing the German occupa- 
tion zones of the Big Four powers until 
the final details were settled -because 
many Germans might have fled the areas 
to be controlled by the Russians .. . 
Swedish diplomatic sources hear that 
Russian troops will leave Bornholm, Dan- 
ish island in the Baltic, when the British 
leave Denmark; that the Russian occu- 
pation was prompted by the British hold 
on the Danish motherland . . . Another 
report is that the Russians occupied the 
island in order to get hold of the German 
-laboratories there for any se- 
crets they may contain. 


General Hershey and the CIO 


Cio leaders. make no secret of their 
displeasure with the stand of the Selec- 
tive Service Administration on veterans’ 
reemployment rights. A committee re- 
porting to General Hines, Reemployment 
and Retraining Administration director, 
has been trying to work out a formula 
covering the much-disputed. section of 
pat ancy Peeviee, Act ges to ‘Kost 
employment. No agreement nm 
reached, ‘but General H secentty 
iss an “interpretation” act, 
holding as before that a veteran is en- 
titled to his old job back, even if he dis- 
places a non-veteran with greater senior- 
ity. The CIO group accuses Hershey of 
trying to formulate public opinion on the 
question before all government agencies 
concerned make up their minds. 





More Cheap Cigars 
Low-priced cigars, which all but dis- 


pull be teeice ps a 
war, in lume 
soon. Output of those manufactured to 
sat ag era os 
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tion, in the first three months c 1945, 
from 52% in the ing three months. 
The reason for increase is an OPA 


‘soon ma’ 
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formula which became effective this year. 
Although it permitted manufacturers to 
increase their prices, it imposed on them 
a combination price ceiling which forced 
them to resume production of the cheaper 
cigars on a scale comparable to the first 
six months of 1943. 


Business Footnotes 

“A striking example of wartime ex- 
pansion is illustrated by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., which 
today can turn out as many railroad cars 
in nine months as it produced in the nine 
years preceding the war . . . Ford prob- 
ably can be out with new cars about 30 
days after the WPB gives the green light. 
They have substitutes available for sev- 


eral critical materials, including fabrics 


and paint ingredients . . . Automotive 
engineers are working on several inno- 


vations to serve as ar driving aids 


Movie Lines 





¢ ee major studios are dickering with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
for a reunion in a series of Technicolor 
musicals similar to the successful films 
they made several years ago . . . Because 
the latest Bing Crosby-Bob Hope movie, 
“Road to Utopia,” was completed last © 
summer, Paramount will have to reshoot 
several scenes before it can be released. 
For example, some of the outdated dia- 
logue refers to the Roosevelt-Dewey Pres- 
idential campaign . ... Previews of “Back 
Lo Bataan,” 8 focus film peqnenting 

ilippine -guerrilla activities, brought 
such Favorable reactions RKO is post- 
poning the release date already set in ° 
order to give the movie a big build-up 
. . . “ars and Spars,” the Coast Guard 
variety show which has toured the coun- 
try for the year, will be filmed in 
Technicolor by Columbia Pictures. 


Miscellany 

War correspondents accredited to 
SHAEF and filing through its cable heads 
be freed from all. censorship 
except that self-imposed in accordance 
with SHAEF and British Ministry of In- 
formation directives . . . Jack Alexander 
of The Saturday Evening. Post staff is 
preparing a series of articl les on John S. 

ight, the newspaper i le 
Willi Steig, the author-cartoonist 
(NEwswEEK, May 14), is completing his 
fourth book of “symbolical” drawings 
which should be ready for publication 
next fall . . . Unsuspecting war. corre- 
spondents visiting the Pacific naval head- 
quarters on Guam are often lured by 
zealous PRO officials into accompanying 
Admiral Nimitz on his daily , but 


they never accept the invitation twice. 
“The Admiral does 7 miles to the hour, 
up and down mountains,” bewailed one 
gullible reporter who came back with 
two blistered feet. 
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Because of wartime calls upon man power, 
Hotel Pennsylvania elevator service occasionally 
may not operate at the split-second efficiency you 
have come to expect. 


Yet, in spite of all this, Hotel Pennsylvania 


’ elevator service has been maintained at a surpris- 


ingly high level. 
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In fact, you will find that all the Hotel Pennsylvania 
services you knew in prewar days are substantially 
maintained. . 

Admittedly, this has been—and still is—a diffi- 
cult task. So difficult, in fact, that at times it has 
seemed almost impossible. Yet the job has been 
done—and the doing has been all the more worth 
while because of your cheerful co-operation and 
understanding. 


It has always been our policy to make you as 
comfortable as is humanly possible. To that end, 
plans are'being made for postwar days. 


Meanwhile, the many people who serve you at 
Hotel Pennsylvania will continue to do their level 
best to make your visit with us a pleasant one. 











YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Looks at GHQ of ' 


The Periscope the War Effort _ 





Uncertainty about Pacific war strategy, either because final de- 
cisions have not yet been made or because they are still tightly 
held secrets, is giving top Washington policymakers a temporary 
holiday. So much copeins upon the kind of war we are to fight 
aginst Japan from here on out that scores of major decisions 

ecting use of manpower, production facilities, and raw ma- 
terials must be held in abeyance all down the line until the 
key question is answered. 


American invasion of the Asiatic mainland in great force is sug- 
gested by the size of current military orders and by announce- 
ments that the Army’s strength is not to be reduced much below 
7,000,000 men. However, some strategists believe Japan can 
be beaten primarily from sea and air and that the role of the 
ground forces will be secondary, employing substantially fewer 
men than present quotas call for. 


The role of America’s allies and potential allies in the Pacific 
also is a factor of uncertainty. Britain’s contribution is pledged 
and predictable, but how much help can be expected from 
China and Russia is still undisclosed. Presumably it will remain 
so until the next meeting of the Big Three, now projected for 
early summer if Stalin consents. 


Too much of everything will be the rule governing. supply of 
fighting equipment and manpower until the pattern of the 
Pacific war is fashioned and. its requirements become more 
definitely known. In other words, government officials will pro- 
ceed on the assumption-that Japan is to be fought on all pos- 
sible fronts with all possible force until they receive information 
to the contrary. 


China’s military potential is currently undergoing thorough 
reexamination by military and State Department officials. Some 
experts believe the Chinese Army should be lavishly resup- 
plied by the U.S., with shipments going not only by air over 
the Hump but by air, land, and water routes through Burma, 
now securely held by the British. 


Plans for rapid reorganization of China’s civilian economy also 
are undergoing study. For example, the so-called Taub Plan, 
devised by Alex Taub of the Donald Nelson mission to China, 
calls for “seeding” small industrial units in Chinese villages. 
This plan, it is argued, could become effective before the end 
of the war, whereas the more ambitious Chinese TVA project 
is a postwar blueprint. 


Political complications so far have limited the effectiveness of 
all attempts to help China help itself. Relations between the 
Chungking government and the Northern Communists are as 
strained as ever. Ambassador Pat Hurley is back in China try- 
ing again to bring them together, but no recent progress has 

n reported and many competent observers are y skep- 
tical about Hurley’s chances. 


General MacArthur is expected not only to retain command 
of ground forces, but to control naval and air forces directly 
supporting any major and extended land operations against the 
Japanese. .But his headquarters probably will remain in the 





- Philippines, so a strong tactical commander will be appointed 


to serve as his deputy in the field. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, now 


one of General Eisenhower's Army .Group commanders, has 
been talked of for the job. 


In the redeployment of three- and four-star generals from 
the European theater, the best estimates are: Lt. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Patch of the Seventh Army, who was head of the 
first army forces to relieve the Marines on Guadalcanal, will 
be sent to the Pacific. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. of the Third 
Army also will be sent:to the Pacific, provided consent can be 
obtained from MacArthur for another front-page general in his 
theater. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges will likewise be sent to the 
Far Eastern theater. Gen. Carl Spaatz will remain in Europe 
in charge of U.S. Air Forces thers. Lt. Gen. Leonard T. 
Gerow of the Fifteenth Army heads U.S. occupation forces 
in Germany. 


General Eisenhower may yet be drafted for the. over-all Pacific 
command if it becomes a complicated international affair with 
the Russians as well as the British and Chinese icipating, 
He is the choice of the British and-reportedly has the confidence 
of the Russians also: Moreover, he gets along with the Navy 
and Air Forces more amicably than Ma ur. But he has 
not asked for the job and has not been nominated for it by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


A substantial surplus of personnel will be accumulated by the 
Army in the course of the next year unless it accelerates its an- 
nounced discharge program. Indications are, therefore, that 
many more than the 5.000,000 men already promised dis- 
charges will be released from. the service before May 1946. 
Potential draftees will not benefit from the surplus unless the 
present conscription policy is altered. 


The arithmetic of the situation is this: Present Army strength is 
8,300,000. About 1,300,000 men will qualify for discharge 
under the point system. Another 700,000 will be replaced for 
disability. That will leave 6,300,000. Since the Army has an- 
nounced that it wants ¢ maximum of 6,968,000, this means a 
deficit of only 668,000 to be filled by the draft and by en- 
listment. Yet ,at the present rate of induction (about 120,000 
a month) the draft will produce 1,400,000 men next year- 
about twice the number needed. 


Navy replacements, akhout 15,000 a month, will take up 180,000 
of the eligibles but, even so, there will be a surplus of about 
550,000. This will provide a bonus of discharges to the armed 
forces. Some 720,000 able-bodied boys will have eighteenth 
birthdays during the year, leaving 680,000 places to be filled 
by older men. “ 


Production restrictions on most small metal manufacturers will 
be lifted shortly by the WPB. However, large items, like auto- 
mobiles, will have to wait. This is in line with the too-much 
rather than too-little military policy. It underlies the announce- 
ment that only 200,000 automobiles would be produced in 1945. 


Farm and petroleum machinery and heavy transportation will 
have first call on nonmilitary metal supply. Under present plans, 
farm machinery will get 30% more steel in its next production 
year (July 1 to June 30) than it is getting this year. Even 59, 
the postwar world need for farm machinery 
mated by one compamy (Ford-Ferguson) at 63,000,000 trac- 
tors and 630,000, implements. 
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A Longer Life... Born of AL-FIN 


Longer life for the machines of men emerged from Fairchild research 

laboratories when Al-Fin—the tie that binds aluminum to steel—was AL-FIN 

developed and perfected. @Four years ago, Fairchild researchers success- __UNING 

fully “backed up” the qualities of light aluminum with the strength of 

heavy steel. For more than two years Al-Fin has stood the exacting tests 

of the aircraft industry in aircooled engines. @But customary vision of USES FOR AL-FIN 

the Fairchild organization has seen Al-Fin’s unusual possibilities in many @ Al-Fin aids cooling in engine cylin- 


other fields. @Today, Al-Fin lines steel bearings with aluminum alloy for el dint tou sae 


use in many modern transportation engines. @ Under test, these Al-Fin Rcd beet be ccllanent’ Getiew 
bearings have lasted more than twice as long as other bearings similarly opepenet: 


Z pag ONS @ Al-Fin creates a surface for pipes, 
tested. They have demonstrated better wearing qualities, lower frictional tubing and containers that ie imper- 


° i f ‘ vious to many corrosives. 
losses, @ Because bearings are the wearing parts of machines, the Al-Fin © As Al-Fin is the link between alu- 


process establishes greater efficiency, longer life—better service for the ee 
machines that work for men. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ; 
a= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


‘Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, Ll. e Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. ° 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 











WELL, GOD, here we are. 

You up there. Me down here, with a burning sun, a 
mess of insects, too much ocean, and other indices 
just as lonely-as me. 

Oh, God, how nice.it must be back home, with Ger- 
many licked, and the folks humming, and some of the 
boys all finished with the fighting. 

But I guess that wasn’t meant for me, was it? And 
tomorrow and tomorrow Jl] still be dodging bullets, 


still feeling lost in the middle of the night. 

Well, no hard feelings. 

T’ll go wherever You say, and do whatever You want - 
me to. For You know what's best for me. 

But say, if You can only get the people back home 
to remember me, maybe they'll still bear down. Maybe 
they'll still send us their blood, still stay on the job, 
still keep making the stuff we need. 

You see, God, I'd like to get home, too. 





Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City _ 
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Does Truman Lean Left or Right? 
Clues Appear in the First 40 Days 


President Backs New Deal 
but Has Veered Away From It 
in Making Appointments 


On April 12, 1933, President Roosevelt 
completed his 40th day in office. In the 
interim which followed his inauguration 
on March 4, he had moved with an in- 
cisive hand to restore order out of eco- 
nomic chaos: the bank holiday, return 
of beer, farm relief, and the anti-gold- 
hoarding order. Deliberately he had set 
out to cut the cost of government 25 per 
cent: from the government payroll, $100,- 
000,000; from veterans’ benefits, $400,- 
000,000; from departmental budgets, an- 
other $500,000,000. Even White House 
expenses were being reduced. 

Up to this point, Mr. Roosevelt's course 
had borne an unmistakable “conserva- 
tive” air, save for one action. On his 38th 





day in office, the President had sent a 
message to Congress asking for the es- 
tablishment of a “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’—a corporation to be “clothed 
with the power of government but pos- 
sessed of the flexibility and initiative of a 
private enterprise.” There were few im- 

mediate alarums. The nation was not in- 
terested in political signposts, left or 
right. It wanted recovery. 

Twelve years later, on Monday, May 
21, 1945, President Truman completed his 
40th day in office. In contrast to the na- 
tional state of mind in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first days, the nation this week had one 
question uppermost: Which way Truman, 
right or left? The sum of Mr. Truman’s 
actions to date were there. What could 
be made of them? 


’ Clues on Policy: In his first 40 days, 
the following attitudes on policy were re- 
vealed. The President: 


The Family: President Truman, his wife, daughter, brother-in-law, 
mother-in-law, and sister leave the White House to go to church 


@ Announced he favored the original 
Bretton Woods program; there was no 
hint of the compromise now considered 
possible. 

@ Endorsed the Roosevelt-revised recip- 
rocal-trade program with its pending de- 
mand for executive authority to lower 
tariffs another 50 per cent where de- 
sirable. 

@ Wholeheartedly approved the perform- 
ance of the OPA to - and the stabili- 
zation program. 

@ Started budget reduction by cutting 
$4,345,000,000 from the shipbuilding 
program and other war activities. 

@ Vetoed a bill deferring agricultural 
workers. 

@ Overruled the Elmer Davis-OWI proj- 
ect for government control over news 
flowing into Germany by declaring for a 
free movement of American publications 
into the occupied zone. 

@ Declared against any tax reductions 
until after V-J Day. 

@ Asked repeal of the Johnson Act for- . 
bidding private loans to defaulter nations. 
@ Asserted that “we must and can find a 
way” to avert starvation in Europe. 


Clues on Men: His appointments had 
been comparatively few, yet they, too, 
contributed to the sum: 

@ John W. Snyder, St. Louis banker, as 
Federal Loan Administrator. 
@ Edward D. McKim, Nebraska insur- 
ance executive, as chief administrative as- 
sistant and adviser. 
@ Robert E. Hannegan, St. Louis politi- 
cian and Democratic national chairman, 
as Postmaster General. 
@ Edwin Pauley, California oil operator 
and Democratic leader, as chairman of the 
American delegation to the Allied Repa- 
rations Commission. 
licy, Mr. Truman appeared to 
be folie 5 9 something of a pattern. 


- Where he must concern himself with 


patterns firmly established by his prede- 
cessor, such as Bretton Woods, reciprocal 
trade or stabilization, he was standing 
where Roosevelt, stood. He was not ex- 
panding them, nor was there noteworthy 
contraction. 

The exception—an important one—was 
the overriding of Elmer Davis, a former 
member of the American Labor Party, 
and a sympathetic New Dealer. Davis, a 
week earlier, had announced that only 
OWI publications would circulate in Ger- 
many. “The reason,” he had engined, “is 
very simple. Germany is a sick man. He 
can now have only what the doctors pre- 
scribe.” In contradicting Davis’s “govern- 
ment-knows-best” policy, the President 
held with General of the Army Eisen- 
hower that “a free press and a free flow 
of information and ideas should prevail in 
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Germany in a manner consistent with 
military security.” 

On appointments, Mr. Truman like- 
wise appeared to be following a pattern: 
friends and “regular” Democrats. In the 
first category, Snyder and McKim; in 
the second, Pauley and Hannegan. The 
exception: the reappointment of David 
E. Lilienthal, a thoroughgoing New 
Dealer, as board chairman of the TVA. 

In his first important judicial appoint- 
ment, the President took a distinct de- 
parture from the Roosevelt method. In 
nominating Donnell Gilliam to be a Fed- 


-eral judge in North Carolina, Mr. Tru- 


man accepted the recommendation of 
Senators Josiah Bailey and Clyde Hoey. 
As a result the nominee chosen was not a 
New Dealer. Democratic members of the 
Senate have been given to understand 
that it will be a rare exception when their 
wishes are not respected on important 
appointments in their home states. 


Clues on Method: As an executive, 
Mr. Truman has proved to be an even 
pow contrast to his predecessor. He 

as deliberately courted Congress, invit- 
ing Senate President Kenneth McKellar 
to sit in Cabinet meetings, and twice 
making trips to the Capitol to confer 
with Congressional leaders over the 
luncheon table. 

At the White House, the whole tempo 
has been stepped up. Mr. Truman, brisk 
and vigorous, rises early, starts work 
around 8:80 a.m., and often labors past 
dusk. Mr. Roosevelt’s calling lists were 
limited; Mr. Truman’s are jammed. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet meetings were 
lengthy affairs, sometimes lasting several 
hours; Mr. Truman winds them up in 
something like 45 minutes. In one respect 
he resembles his predecessor: He is a pro- 
lific user of the telephone. For exercise, 
Mr. Truman has been taking event dips 
in the White House swimming pool. 

His subordinates find that they have a 
maximum of responsibility delegated to 
them. On at least two occasions, his 
public utterances have demonstrated his 
willingness to credit those under his com- 
mand with information they supplied. 
The first instance was his refutation of 
the Associated Press's false surrender 
story, ten days before V-E Day. The 
President simply announced that he had 


Acme 


asked Admiral Leahy to phone General 
Eisenhower in Europe and that the Gen- 
eral said the story was without founda- 
tion. The second occasion was the con- 
flict in the attitudes of Elmer Davis and 
General Eisenhower toward a free flow of 
news into Germany. After detailing the 
differences, Mr. Truman simply said: “T 
agree with General Eisenhower.” 
Significance ——— 

So far both the right- and left-wing 
camps have professed to see their image 
in the new President. Actually, in most 
of his statements on policy, Mr. Truman 
has tended to support the New Deal as 
he inherited it. In appointments, how- 
ever, the tendency has been away from 
New Dealers. Similarly, his calling lists, 
compared with those of his predecessor, 
have contained few “100 per cent” New 
Dealers. As yet, no CIO or Political Ac- 
tion Committee leaders have been sum- 
moned to the White House. They, how- 
ever, have appeared unconcerned. In 
fact, PAC Chairman Sidney Hillman as- 
serted only last week that his organiza- 
tion planned to be active in the 1948 
campaign—“an election that could. give- 
Harry Truman the Presidency for a sec- 
ond term.” : : 

How much longer the President can 
keep both .camps satisfied is problemati- 
cal. Both are playing a game of watchful 
waiting. The key will. be i thes 
appointments to important jobs. There is 
not likely to be a continuance of “left of 
center” government unless those who ad- 
minister it are sympathetic to left- 
policies, however much the 
objectives veer in that direction. 


Mrs. Truman's Key. 
Into the Hotel Statler in Washington 


last week came Mrs. Harry Truman for ~ 


her first social engagement since the end 


of the mourning period for President 
Roosevelt: luncheon with the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club. Glad in a - 
blue silk suit frothed with white, the 


guest-of-honor entered to applause. Ob- 
viously pleased, she acce an hon- 
orary membership card a golden key 
to the clubhouse on 20th, Street. The key, 
she was told, was not solid gold. “It is 
to me,” Bess Truman replied. 


: International 
Major appointees of Truman’s first 40 days in office include Hannegan, McKim, Pauley, Lilienthal, and Snyder 









Wide World Acme 


Over a meal of fruit cup, wartime 
patties, rolls, ice cream, and coffee, Mrs. 
Truman plainly indicated that she was 
determined to keep her private life her 
own. She would not continue Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s press conference or write a 
daily column. Her future engagements 
included a tea for capital newswomen 
and a Women’s National Press Club re- 
ception. 

From Miss Reathel Odum, Mrs. Tru- 
man’s secretary, a small press confer- 
ence got other details. Mrs. Truman 
would keep on with her Red Cross and 
USO work, but currently she was busy 
with the White House-—settling down 
and answering a heavy correspondence. 
She "was answering in longhand all let- 
ters from personal friends, dictating oth- 
ers. Margaret Truman’s piano had been 
moved into an upstairs White House 
room, where she and her father could - 
play duets in the evening. Would the 


young men who visit Margaret have to 
get a White House pass? This question 
Presidential Secretary Jonathan Daniels 


At the weekend the White House had 
a successor to Fala—an Irish setter 
puppy named Mike, presented to Mar- 
garet by the new Postmaster General, 


Robert E. Hannegan: 
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fices to suggest that any such indiffer- 
ence by a state to the bond of the union 
should be discouraged.” 

Assailing this decision, Justice Hugo 
Black’s dissent warned that the majority 
ruling “cast a cloud over the lives” of 
5,000,000 divorced persons. It confront- 
ed them, he said, with “the danger of 
criminal prosecution.” 


Are Japs Wanted? 

Off the presses in Portland, Ore., came 
the maiden publishing effort of The 
Japanese Exclusion League—an organiza- 
tion “dedicated to legally, peaceably, and 
permanently ridding this Coast and ulti- 
mately this country of the Japs.” Promi- 
nent in the four-page paper were: 
€ Quotes lifted from previous statements 
by General of the Army MacArthur (“The 
Japanese have proved that they are bar- 
barians”) and from Fleet Admiral Halsey 
("Japs are not fit to live in a civilized 
wor . 
¢ An editorial titled “For the Love of 
Mike, Whose Democracy Is This?” casti- 
gating “the Jap lovers, in and out of 
public life,” who term anti-Jap senti- 
ments “Hitlerism.” 


_ CA lead article warning that the govern- 


ment planned to “dump” 25,000 évacuées 
on the West Coast this year. 

¢ A signed article by 83-year-old Walter 
M. Pierce, ex-governor of Oregon and 
former congressman, declaring that all 
Japanese here, American-born or not, 
“must go back to the land from which 
they came . . . must leave this land to 
those who pioneered it.” 

Even as copies of the League Journal 
circulated through the Northwest last 
week, the War Relocation Authority in 
Washington confirmed the league’s ma- 
jor premise: A tough, uphill fight faces 
Japanese-Americans desiring to 
in their West Coast homes. In the past 
four months in California alone, the 
WRA reported, 24 cases of violence or 
open intimidation have been directed 
against the returning Japanese: fifteen 
shooting attacks, one attempted dyna- 
miting, three arson cases, and five threat-, 
ening visits. 

With these statistics came a blast from 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. ‘Ickes. 
At his ent best, Ickes asserted that 
the “vigorous local law enforce- 
ment” had given rise to a “pattern of 
planned terrorism by: hoodlums . . . de- 
termined to employ Nazi Storm Trooper 
tactics.” He warned: “They will not be 
able to establish an economic beachhead 
on the property of the évacuées .. . 
Nisei sons are fighting the Japanese ene- 
my in the Philippines, at Okinawa, and 
in other Pacific combat areas. They are 
far more in the American tradition than 
the race baiters fighting a private war 
safely at home.” 


California, Here I Come: The trans- 
continental verbal ODE served to 
let the nation at large in on what was 


already no secret to Pacific Coast resi- 
dents and resettlement officials: * Western 
tempers over the Japanese-American 
problem show no signs of cooling, de- 
Spite a strenuous WRA campaign stress- 
ing the proven loyalty of most évacuées 
and their legal right to return to the 
homes from which the Army uprooted 
them after Pearl Harbor. 

Since Jan. 8, the date the Army re- 
opened the West Coast to évacuées, 
WRA officials have released from reloca- 
tion centers 40,568 of the 110,000 Japa- 
nese originally removed from the coast, 
as well as an additional 3,000 who went 
into the Army. But of those released, a 
mere 3,500 have ventured to retrace their 
steps to the West—and for good reason: 
@ Numerous California groups—with 
varying degrees of popular influence— 
are stepping up psychological warfare 
against the returning Japanese: the 
Americans League (whose letterhead 
lists prominent produce merchants and 
florists), the Americanism Educational 
League, the State Preservation League, 
the Sons and Daughters of the Golden 
West, and certain American Legion posts. 
Oregon, with a smaller problem (only 
200 out of 4,000 Japs have returned), 
is represented by the Japanese Exclusion 
League—initiation fee $10, monthly dues 
$1. The league president, Dale Bergh, a 
Damascus farmer, is currently the object 
of an eviction suit by a returning Japa- 
nese who leased his house to Bergh and 
has not been able to get it back on the 
ground that the lease was for five years. 
@ The war of words has gone hand in 
hand with a war of violence with Nisei 
Army veterans included among the vic- 
tims: oral, telephoned, and written 
threats of death, rocks thrown through 


windows, shots fired into homes, ranch 
buildings burned, Jap tombstones over- 
turned, “No Japs Wanted” signs posted 
on roads, as well as “We Love Japs Here” 
signs placed on homes of whites employ- 
ing Japanese. The worst case of videos 
was the firing and attempted dynamiting 
of the home of Sumio Doi in Newcastle, 
Calif. Two soldiers and a bartender were 
tried on charges of illegal use of explosives 
and arson but were freed after a plea by 
the defense that “this is a white man’s 
country.” A fourth man is awaiting trial. 

None of the Japanese has yet suffered 
actual physical injury—proof, in WRA 
eyes, that terrorism is the main goal of 


the anti-Jap forces. Local law enforce- 
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America the Beautiful: Into New York Harbor last week steamed the first 






Associated Press 


Yank post-V-E Day homecomers from the European battlefronts, some to be de- 
mobilized, others to go on to fight the Japs. Among the welcome-home sights cheer- 
ing the crowded transport was an informal reception committee of American girls. 





ment, especially in rural areas, has been 
lax. But pending complete breakdown of 
the civil authority, neither the Army nor 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation can 
step in and the WRA has no police power. 
@ Subtler factors have also barred the 
way to returning Japanese: ‘refusal of 
white stores to sell to them, boycotts of 
their produce, inability to obtain farm 
implements, and refusal of tk ent. 
Some came back to find they been 
robbed by presumed friends to whom 
they had entrusted furniture, .automo- 
biles, and other property. The economic 
motive, the WRA believes, is largely be- 
‘hind the anti-Jap drive. 


Watchful Waiting: Still in relocation 
camps are some 70, évacuées sched- 
uled to be resettled by eet i 1, the 
date the WRA will close up shop. Many 
are children uti out the end of the 
school year or old people awaiting the 
arrival of old-age assistance. Not a few, 
however, have followed a policy of watch- 
ful waiting, remaining for reports on con- 
ditions outside from those who have 
sallied forth. 

The bulk of the released évacuées— 
about 44,000—have avoided their former 
homes, finding refuge largely in the big- 
ger cities of the East and Middle West, 
where few have run up against the ob- 
stacles besetting those in the West. For 
example, Chicago, whose prewar Jap- 
anese population was 300, now has 7,234. 
Saati with good grace, they. have 
gone into war plants or small businesses 
and also into public social life. Only one 
serious incident. occurred. About ‘a year 
ago Illinois Central Railroad trackwalk- 


ers objected to working seal ceronpt 

Even on the West Coast the WRA 
sees hope for an eventual betterment of 
the Japanese lot in the strength of such 
organizations as the Pacific Coast Com- 
mnittee on American Principles and Fair 
Play, the Friends of the American Way, 
and numerous church . Less no- 
sn alongside = ' er tales of ‘vio- 
ence are reports apanese warmly 
welcomed by old sclgiibees, of towns 
refusing to rent halls to anti-Jap outfits, 


_of private citizens resisting pressure to 


g pl 
ut. “No Japs Wanted” placards on their 
omes. 

Typical ofjthis sentiment was an inci- 
dent at an Exclusion League organiza- 
tional rally at Tigard, Ore. As league of- 
ficers began co ae funds, one Ore- 
pas stood up, asked: 

ieve in fair play leave?” and stalked 
out: Two-thirds of the audience went 
with. him. : me 


POW’s Outbound 


From the Army last week came further 
word on the disposition of German 
POW’s in the United States. This sum- 
mer it will ship back to Germany some 
50,000 “useless” mers of war: the 
sick and insane, fanatical Nazis. consid- 
ered untrustworthy, and officers and 
non-coms unavailable for manpower 
needs because the Geneva Convention 
exempts them from. working. The other 
$00,000 Nazi POW’s here, assigned to 
jobs at farms, factories, and military 
posts, will stay “as long:as it suits Amer- 
ica’s convenience.” 

With the repatriates will go the ex- 


NEWSWEEK 


‘Fiihrer of the German-American Bund, 


Fritz Kuhn. Revealing that it had marked 
Kuhn for its outbound basket, the De- 
ent of Justice explained. he was 

ing deported as an “undesirable alien”: 
His 1934 naturalization was revoked in 
1948, four years after his conviction for 
forgery and larceny of Bund furids. Kuhn, 
who has done time in Sing Sing and 
Dannemora Prisons and since his t- 
uralization in various alien internment 
camps (currently in the troublemakers’ 
e at Fort Stanton, N. M.), will be 

taken to the American-occupied part of 
the Reich, there to join his wife and son— 
both repatriated on the Gripsholm in 
February 1944. 


To Look at Horror 


At noon Friday, April 20, the office of 
the Chief of Staff brought to Capitol Hill 
a cable from General of the Army Eisen- 
hower asking that twelve members of 
Congress fly to Europe at once to see 
for Shsceaashies the evidence of Nazi 
atrocities. At 1 p.m. Saturday, April 21, 
leaders of both parties chose the men 
to go. At noon Sunday, April 22, they 
left. Late Monday afternoon, April 28, 
they reached Paris. By Tuesday morning, 
April 24, only four days after General 
Eisenhower's request, they were on their 
way by plane and car to Buchenwald, 
the first of three concentration camps 
they were to see on a fourteen-day visit 
of i tion. oh EE 

Back in this country the mission last 
week made its firsthand report to Con- 
gress on a trip remarkable not alone for 
its swiftness but also for its unprecedent- 
ed purpose: to prevent, at least in Con- 
gress, a recurrence of the notion popular 
after. the last war that. atrocities were 
mere items of propagandist manufacture. 
kecker tenth csie ene teeaeaiak oe 

uses grim silence, report was 
the unanimous collaborative effort of the 
six Democratic and six Republican sen- 
ators and representatives made the 
journey. It was read in the Senate by 
Majority Leader Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, and in the House by Rep. Ewing 


Thomason of Texas the -¢ pent was 
carefully dispassionate— more 
effective therefor: 

@ The committee ulously excluded 


= aan rsonal ee 
to what it saw, personal testimony 
obtained from prisoners, and the “com- 
mon aie a of the camps—things 
not done publicly but. of which all in- 
mates were aware, “similar to certain 
knowledge possessed. by prisoners gen- 
erally in legitimate institutions like state 
penitentiaries.” 

@ The three camps visited were in wide- 
ly separated parts of Germany—Buchen- 
wald in Thuringia, Nordhausen in. Sax- 
ony, and Dachau in Bavaria—this last 
visited only 48 hours after its capture by 
the Seventh Army. There, at. Gen. Alex- 
ander Patch’s order, evidences .of brutal- 
ity were. left untouched until the con- 
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gressmen could see them. Al- 
though covering only a fraction 
of the estimated 100 concentra- 
tion camps in Germany, the 
Congressional itinerary fur- 
nished “an accurate cross sec- 
tion.” The report emphasized 
that no prisoners of war were 
confined in the camps visited. 
@ What the committee actually 
saw fell- into the pattern al- 
ready described in appalling de- 
tail by newsreels and _corre- 
spondents: the barracks, the tor- 
ture facilities, the gas chambers 
and crematories (“a striking ex- 
ample of German industrial ef- 
ficiency”), the victims: “We 
saw the process of liquidation 
' by starvation while it was still 
going on . . . the indescribable 
th . . . the nauseating stench 
. . ..We saw a number of vic- 
tims actually die . . . warerooms 
piled high with dead bodies.” 
@ While drawing up the report, 
the committee had split over the 
issue of whether it should charge 
the entire German nation with 
responsibility for the camps. 
The document deliberately 
avoided this point on the ground 
that its authors had been unable in the 


allowed time to determine how much — 


Germans knew of conditions: inside. 
One member of the mission—Rep. 
Dewey Short of Missouri—made an in- 
dependent report to Congress on his 
own view of the matter. In a fiery speech, 


Associated 
, Miami dogs pay penalty for death of Doretta Zinke 


the former evangelist declared: “Every 
bona fide member of the Gestapo and 
member of the SS—who was not forced to 
join the organization—as well as the high 
command of the Wehrmacht, the Pots- 
dam Prussian military caste, should be 
liquidated. Rub them out!” 


British Combine 


Congress views the atrocities: In addition to the official 12-man mission, the hor- 
ror camps were visited by Reps. Clare Luce, John Kunkel, and Leonard Hall 
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A Bad Strain 


On Feb. 18, in Los Angeles, 
Woof, a Staffordshire terrier, 
had killed a 21-month-old baby. 

On Feb. 25, in Tillamoo 
Ore., a shepherd dog killed its 
6-year-old master. 

Last week, in Miami, Fla., 
nine pit bull terriers attacked 
and fatally mutilated a 39-year- 
old woman, whose life was as 
bizarre as her death. 

Mrs. Doretta Zinke was a na- 
tive of St. Paul and a graduate 
ethnologist, according to press 
clippings found in the Miami 
rooming house she owned. In 
1936 she had hired a plane and 
pilot to take a 10,000-mile trip 
through Alaska to study primi- 
tive tribes. For the next few 
years she lived among the is- 
landers of Samoa and Fiji, and 
in 1941 among the aborigines of 
Australia. 

She had amassed through her 
lectures and writing, supposed- 
ly, the $20,000 worth »f securi- 
ties found stuffed in an envelo; 
inside a closet. And yet she 
worked as a waitress and scrub- 
woman at a war plant, keeping her real 
identity even from her roomers. 

Last Wednesday evening she took a 
short cut across an open field in the 
suburbs to call on one of her few friends: 
Joe Munn, an ex-newsman. and breeder 
of pit bulls who had been helping her 
write a book on South Pacific native 
tribes. Some of the dogs attacked her. 
At 9 o'clock two soldiers stationed in a 
nearby radio tower heard agonized 
screams; they found her lying stripped 
of clothing and horribly chewed. 

“Dogs, on. she moaned. Barely con- 
scious, she dictated a will to policemen, 
leaving her estate to her son in the 
Army. She asked them to get her manu- 
script from Munn. An hour later she died 
in the hospital. 

Jailed on a charge of manslaughter, the 
43-year-old Munn was remorseful (twice 
he had paid stiff fines when his dogs at- 
tacked children). “Those dogs must be 
destroyed; they are a bad strain,” he said. 
Friday, police shot the nine full-grown 
animals and the Humane Society 
seventeen puppies, despite a large num- 
ber of telephoned requests that all be 
spared. 


The Bookworm Turned 


When Barbara Lucille Adams, 17, 
came home from Los Angeles City Col- 
lege last Friday, she carried a 10-inch 
knife and two canaries. Firmly she held 
the fluttering birds over the kitchen sink 
and cut off their heads with quick strokes. 
The knife was sharp she decided, 
for what she planned to do. 


At 2 a.m. Saturday, Barbara went to. _— 


her mother, Maude Elizabeth Adams, 54, 








* Barbara Adams admits killing her mother 
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and said: “Mother, I’m going to kill you.” 
Before the gray-haired woman could 
fully wake, Barbara had plunged the 
knife into her breast, stifling her screams 
with a pillow. Methodically she changed 
from her blood-stained nightgown to a 
clean one, climbed into bed, and’ read 
the Bible for several hours before falling 
asleep. 

In the morning Barbara cleaned the 
apartment, read, and listened to the radio. 
At 1:80 in the afternoon she told the in- 
credulous landlady that she had stabbed 
her mother. “I assure you she’s quite 
dead,” she said coldly. “Fhere’s no use 
to call a doctor. Call the police.” 

In Juvenile Hall last week police and 
oS Perma probed the Adams family 

ackground to find a motive. They found 
Barbara’s wrists scarred from a suicide 
attempt a month ago: They learned that 
Mrs. Adams had been deserted by her 
husband ‘in pregnancy; since then she 
had worked as maid and hospital attend- 
ant. Testimony by the mother’s associates 
varied: Some told of continual beatings 
and mistreatment of the child, but hos- 
pital officials said Mrs. Adams thought 
only of her daughter and worked over- 
time to buy her schooling and luxuries. 
To the landlady, the two had seemed de- 
voted, “laughing and giggling together 
late at night.” Barbara had few college 
friends and no dates; she was known as 
a bookworm. She was majoring in 
geology in college but took private music 
essons, hoping to have an operatic ca- 
reer. Except for scientific subjects her 
grades were mediocre. 

In prison the chubby girl maintained 
an icy poise. For hours she read her Bible. 
The only explanation she gave was: “I 


had my reasons. I hated and despised my 
mother. I had no respect for her.” She 
had planned the murder for two years 
and “would do it again if I had the 
chance.” She hoped to be executed. 


Associated Press 
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Stimson Keeps Going | 


As soon as President Truman entered 
the White House, deserving Democrats 
began casting hopeful eyes toward the 


Pentagon. At 77, Henry L. Stimson seemed ° 


ripé for the patronage squeeze-out they 
expected the new President to apply to 


Republicans. The Pentagon press room 
looked for a new Secretary of War soon 
after V-E Da 


A checkup fost week indicated no such . 
change was likely. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee said it was keeping © 


hands off such ie. feeling that 
politics had no p there. A committee 
spokesman pointed out that a nonpolitical 
Army, which Stimson guarantees, is not 
only a military necessity but an asset to 
the responsible party and to a Truman 
second-term drive. : 


The Two-Man Team: His own as- 
sociates declared Stimson physically and 


‘mentally fit for the Pacific war tasks 


ahead, indicating hopes for his continued 


tenure. V-E Day increased rather than ~ e 


eased his burdens, but the Secretary takes 
the problems of redeployment, European 
relief, the occupation of Germany, and 
Russia’s war plans in measured stride. 
Up to 7 a.m., Stimson dictates his per- 
sonal mail and diary entries at home. By 
9 o'clock he is at the mahogany desk first 
used by Lincoln’s son, Robert T. Lincoln, 
as Secretary of War under Garfield and 
Arthur. During an average mornin og.he 
and General of the Army Marshall, 
office adjoins, interrupt each other a half- 
et 1 ovclock, the Secretary banch 
t 10’ e lunches, us- 
ually in the officers’ mess. There business 
between Marshall’s uniformed staff and 
his own civilian advisers goes on informal- 
ly. From this teamwork the plan for 
e soldier ballot in the election, the 
He se I a eee poll, and 
projected postwar y-Navy merger 
on which Stimson’s provident mind is set. 
After lunch, the rests. Of late, 
he has gone home earlier and with less 


paper work than when he took office five © 


years ago. Evenings he plays deck tennis 
or bowls on the ae of Woodley, his 17- 
acre estate in Northwest Washington. 


Some week ends, he commutes by plane | 


to Highhold, his: Island place, to 
ride horseback in the or to, watch the 
water. Thus Stimson husbands his energy. 


Slow of gait and a little stooped, he re-_ 


tains great concentrating power. He grows 
irascible if distracted from a problem, Yet 
urgent papers requiring his signature flow 
in all day and Stimson insists on knowing 
the gist of each one before he signs. Un- 
der Secte Robert P. Patterson once 
summed up his staff’s dilemma this way: 
“It’s like ching Jehovah.” 


approa: 
What drives him on Colleagues think 
it is a combination of character, integrity, 





Harris & Ewing | 
Stimson: A pledge keeps him going 


and experience spanning two world wars, 
all fused in the objective of preventing a 
third, with an eye to history's verdict on 
his own contribution. 

‘Man With a Pledge: In 1931, as 
Herbert Hoover's Secretary of State; Stim- 
son proposed joint action to halt the Jap- 
anese attack on Manchuria; the British 
were unwilling. In 1940, after Germany 
had taken the cue of that unchecked ag- 
gression, Stimson, by then Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s nominee for Secretary of War, 
called for strong American aid to a 
Britain that stood alone. Fellow Repub- 
licans denounced him 


g view. 


fighting over as soon as 


solve to fulfill that pledge keeps Stimson 


going. 
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Blockade and Bombs Hit Japan 
as Prelude to Gathering Storm 


Attrition Is Allied Policy 
While Knockout Forces Transfer 
in Strength to the Pacific 


The Pacific war by last week had 
reached that uneasy state of strategic 
suspense that characterized the struggle 
in Europe between the landings. in Italy 
and D Day in Normandy. 

That didn’t mean lack of action. The 
Japanese claimed that a huge new Ameri- 
can force had sailed north from the 
Marianas. Tokyo could envisage new 
landings on the Ryukyus or on Japan it- 
self. The fighting on Okinawa and the 
other land fronts went on with unending 
ferocity. 

But the strategy for the next phase of 
the Pacific war still was in the making. 
The Allied troops were beginning to 
move from Europe to the Far East even 
as they had flowed from America to Brit- 
ain in 1948 and 1944. It resembled the 
period in which the air forces in Europe 
had prepared the .way for land and sea 
invasion. Over the Pacific reaches of sea 


and islands, Allied planes foreshadowed 


the blows to come with a four-phase as- _ 


sault (see map page 38). 


Mr. Bee Stings: From a long- and 
short-range strategical viewpoint, the 
most serious blows*came from the Mari- 
anas-based B-29s, the planes which the 
Japanese call “Mr. Bee.” Ever since the 
100-plane raid on Tokyo last Thanksgiv- 
ing, the 2lst Bomber Command has 
steadily strengthened its blows. On May 
13 and 16 it mounted 500-plane attacks, 
the largest yet. 

The 500-plane attacks, however, were 
only the beginning. On one of the Mari- 
anas, four airstrips, each capable of han- 
dling 200 B-29s, have already been com- 
pleted. Okinawa should be able to handle 
more than any of the Marianas. Recently 
the Japs have refused to meet the bomb- 
ers in large-scale battles because of short- 


ages of either planes or pilots. This leaves ~ 
them with no alternative but to stand by . 


and see their industries and cities obliter- 


- ated. The transfer of B-17s and B-24s 


from the European theater will hasten 
the process. - 


Blockade by Air: While the fires 
flared on Honshu, Japanese industry 
scratched for the raw materials which it 
had planned to extract from Malaya and 
the Indies. The sweeping arcs of the Far 
East and Fourteenth Air Forces had es- 


tablished a virtual air blockade. of ship- 
ping, except through the Sea of Japan. 

In the first four months of the year, the 
Far East. Air Forces alone’ sent down 


1,892,082 tons, completely disrupting or- 


ganized shipping. Little-publicized Allied 
sea patrols also carried ofit sweeps against 
Japanese shipping. On May 16, five Brit- 
ish destroyers penetrated Malacca Strait 
between Sumatra and Malaya and sank 
a Japanese heavy cruiser previously dam- 
aged by planes from an escort carrier. 


By Land: Japanese bases and ground 
troops received the same sort of constant 
attention. China-based planes flew in 
support of the Chinese on the Hunan, 
Hupeh, and Honan fronts whenever they 
had gasoline. Planes from the Philippines 
harassed Formosa and the China Coast. 
And Air Marshal Sir Keith R. Park’s 
Eastern Air Command, comprising the 
Tenth AAF and British planes, supported 
the British Fourteenth Army in Burma. 

The capture of Rangoon opened up a 
supply center for vastly extending air 
operations, and the British planned to 


\ 


War of attrition against Japan: The wreckage of the Mitsubishi 
steel plant at Kobe after a carrier-plane attack 


37 
build a network of airfields around the 
city. From there Royal Air Force heavy. 
bombers, transferred from Europe, could 


range to Bangkok, Singapore, Sumatra, 
and the China Sea. * 


Significance-—~— 

Against this background of air, land, 
and sea action, the Allies have been at- 
tempting to hammer out the strategy: of 
the next phase of the war against Japan. 
There is a greater choice of possibilities 
than existed in the European conflict, 
where the invasion of Europe was a 
necessity. In the Far East the Allies have 
three possibilities. 

The first one is to attempt to overcome 
Japan by a war of attrition (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides, page 42). In a sense, 
the great air attacks against the Japanese 
homeland, its communications, and its 
forces abroad already constitute a war of 
attrition. In the same manner in which it 
was proposed to the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in’ Washington 
that a strategic air campaign be waged 
against Germany, there has now been 
proposed to the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff an all-out naval and air campaign 
against metropolitan Japan. 

This would include vastly increased ~ 
strategic bombing of industrial plants, ma- 
tériel depots, and strategic communica- 
tions. It would also include enormously 
powerful strikes by carrier-based planes 
and the heavy shelling of shore installa- 
tions by the massed ships of the British 
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Fn 
Leahy has approved this proposal and 


General of the Army Marshall has shown 
a willingness to go along. The RAF will 
not participate in the attack on metro- 
politan Japan, but will take over much 
of the aerial warfare burden in Southeast 
Asia and the Netherlands Indies. 

The second possibility open to the Al- 
lies involves the invasion of the Japanese 
- main island of Honshu. Senior American 
generals and admirals are convinced the 
Japanese will make all future operations 
as costly as possible, and certainly could 





exact a heavy toll on Honshu. That island 
affords few extended plains areas on 
which large ground battles could ‘be 
waged. Furthermore, the fighting ele- 
ments of the Japanese population could 
and probably would retreat to the moun- 


tains where they might not be routed for ' 


months or even years. é 

The third possibility would be large: 
scale landings and operations on the 
mainland of Asia. It is recognized by the 
American high command that such a 


campaign may be necessary anyway, for 


Ne 


PEIPING * “SS 


~ 


neither strategic bombing nor actual in- 
vasion may force the jepenmne to accept 
unconditional surrender. A_ substantial 
element of the American general staff be- 
lieves that the Japanese Army can resist 
for a long time in the Asiatic mainland, 
even if the Japanese in the metropolitan 
islands surrender. i 

Japanese Army stren according to 
published estimates, exceeds the total 
ground forces the Allies can deploy in the 
area for a long time to come, possibly a 
year or more.. The Japanese have enough 


OMB STRATEGY AGAINST JAPAN 











Gentlemen came from miles around 


HEY WOULD HAVE, at any rate, 

if this ferris wheel had not been 
just a toy dreamed up by our pho- 
tographer. 

For the drinks—the delectable 
highball, the flavorful whiskey 
sour, the superb Old Fashioned — 
were made with Four Roses. 

And there’s no whiskey in the 
world exactly like Four Roses. 
That’s because Four Roses is an 
exclusive combination of specially- 


distilled whiskies .. . selected to 
give it a magnificent flavor all its 
own. It’s still the same great whis- 
key it was before the war. 


If you want to make eztra special 
mixed drinks, we’ll send you, free, 
our 16-page Four Roses recipe book 
(except in States restricting such 
mailing). Address Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corporation, Department 
30, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, New York. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 


proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York. 

































The most important feature of a tire 
today is the name of the maker. Frankly, 
it is the only safe yardstick of present 
tire values! 

The reason is born of the war. Immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, the entire indus- 
try was asked to adopt GRS (Government 
Rubber Styrene) as the synthetic for tire 
making. New techniques had to be devel- 
oped to process this new soft plastic into 
serviceable tires . . . and all manufac- 
turers started at the same time to develop 
those techniques. 

Some have been more skilful than others! 


That is wky your ONLY _Jaarantee of 





FOR TRUSTWORTHY TIRES 













Choose a name you can trust in Rubber 


quality in the tires you buy today is the 
name of the maker, have the skill for which 
that name is a symbol. 


For 24 years the name “Seiberling” on a: 


tire has been a promise of fine quality. 
That promise has never been broken. 
With each passing year of intense con- 
centration on quality, the Seiberling 
organization of Experts in Rubber has 
added to its reservoir of skill. 


And so today the name “Setberling” on 
a tire, more than ever, means extra quality 
end longer wear. It is A Name You Can 
Trust in Rubber. 


EIBERLING 


Exper in Rubber 


RETAILED ONLY BY FREE, 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS MEN 
DISPLAYING THIS SIGN OF QUALITY 


SEIBERLING 






ww. A. * Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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If the Allies decide to wage war of 
attrition against Japan (see page 42 
and Admiral Pratt's War Tides), they 
will face one seemingly insurmountable 
dificulty—it is almost impossible to 
starve the Japs out. The reason is rice. 
The grain is the basis of the Japanese 
diet and the home islands grow enough 
to satisfy their own consumption. With 
rice, a little fish, and a few vegetables, 
the Japanese will not starve. - 

The solution would be to destroy the 
rice crop. Could this be done? News- 
wEEK asked one of its contributing edi- 
tors, Maj. Compton Pakenham (late of 
the British Army), an expert on Japan 
and for years a resident of that country, 
to analyze the problem. His conclusion 
was that it could be done—by bombing. 
Here are the full reasons for his answer. 


- From late May until September each 
year about 11,500 square miles of Ja- 
pan are artificially flooded under a few 
inches of water. This 8 per ‘cent of 
Japan proper yields 96 per cent.of the 
domestic rice crop. For four months it 
lies naked to the sky, impossible to de- 
fend, vulnerable in a way no other crop 
is. Through generations, tambo (paddy 
fields) have been pushed from bottom 
lands up valleys and hillsides, wherever 
irrigation is possible, and squeezed into 
the landscape in tiers of narrow ter- 
races snakily twisted to the zround con- 





tours. To hold an equal level of water, 
about 4 inches, their floors must be flat, 
for rice needs water and water depends 
on an intricate and primitive system of 
communal irrigation ditches. 

_ Between the tambo run aze-michi- 
raised, grassy strips doing double duty 
as footpaths and dikes, a couple of feet 
wide. They are cut through with in- 
and out-flow sluices. Since land suit- 
able for reclamation has been practical- 
ly exhausted, cultivation is intensive. In 
the tambo, fertilized with the carefully 
hoarded human excreta of generations, 
Japan has established the world’s record 
of 3,370 pounds of rough rice an acre. 


Omizu! Omizu! One has only to 
be caught in the frenzied panic of an 
agricultural mura (township) when 
September typhoons bring on the cry of 
“Omizu!” (flood!) to appreciate how 
desperately the peasant existence is 
rooted in the tambo and what it means 
when a communal aze-michi is in dan- 
ger of being washed out. 

Flying up a fully terraced rice valley, 
where every square foot is tambo or 


aze-michi, Allied planes could make the — 


smallest bomb count. Those that missed 
the dikes would not only devastate the 
adjacent field but the concussion would 
probably tumble its lower edge into the 
paddy below. Bombs required to elimi- 
nate a congested industrial district 
could be spread over 50 times the area 
in tambo and would cut aze-michi, dev- 


- How to Starve Out Japan: Bomb the Rice Paddy Dikes 


astate irrigation systems, and leave 
square miles of paddy dry with its es- 
sential crop rotting in the summer sun. 
The nature -of the whole layout would 
make immediate repairs difficult, and a 
repeat performance would be enough 
to take the heart out of an entire mura. 

Rice is life and tambo are easier to 
damage than any other field in the 
world. On pantheistic and superstitious 
fatalists like the Japs a series of such 
well-scattered blows would have a great 
psychological effect. 


Where It Would Hurt: The results 
of a serious threat to the rice crop 
would spread far beyond the mura im- 
mediately concerned. Before the war, 
the small farmer’s average debt was 
more than 350 yen, on which he paid 
up to 20 per cent interest, and the 
whole of it was based on rice futures. 
The threat of a crop failure would 
jangle the credit structure all the way 
back to Tokyo. 

Furthermore, as thé story reached 
the armies, fears would multiply. Over 
a third of Japan’s soldiery come from 
peasant stock; ‘they have waded in 
tambo and know what crop estimates 
and market prices mean. Loyalty to 
family is an inborn Japanese character- 
istic of which loyalty to the emperor is 
merely a modern extension. Bombing 
the rice fields might well strike at the 
very roots of the morale of the Japa- 
nese Army. 





essential military supplies to last them for 
two or three years. Possibly 40 per cent 
of the Japanese industry is now located 
in Manchuria and China. 

The entire situation, of course, would 
be changed by the entry of Russia into 
the Far Eastern war. But to some extent, 
American eagerness for Russian entry 
into the Pacific conflict has cooled. Some 
American officials are said to be luke- 
warm on the grounds that postwar po- 
litical and security complications in the 
Pacific resulting from such participation 
might outweigh the military advantages. 


Philippines: ‘Sobering Losses’ 


In the Philippines, swept last week 
by torrential rains, the Japs had been 
driven out of all the key cities and ports 
and bottled up in the mountains and un- 
charted jungles of the interior. But they 
still posed enough of a threat to keep 
more than 100,000 American troops 
fighting day and night to wipe them out. 

In Northern Luzon, the Americans had 
battled for 120 straight days with “sober- 
ing losses” to breck through. the moun- 
tainous Balete Pass into Cagayan Valley. 
Then, on May 14, the 25th Division 
thrust across razor-edged peaks into the 
75-foot-wide pass crammed with 7,000 


dead Japs and moved up the Aparri 
highway toward the northern tip of Lu- 
zon. In the steaming jungles 25 miles 
northeast of Manila, the Americans final- 
ly rooted out die-hard Jap troops holding 
the big Ipo Dam, main source of the 
capital's water supply. 

The most violent fighting flared up in 
Mindanao Island, where the Japs were 
cut off from the sea. by three American 
divisions. The doughboys flushed one 
Jap unit out of 12-foot-high cogon grass 
between two rivers west of Davao, 
fought until their ammunition was gone, 
then beat the Japs with helmets and fists. 

Meanwhile, the 40th and 3lst Divi- 
sions, after seizing three airstrips, ap- 
proached a junction in the heart of Min- 
danao. General of the Army MacArthur 
announced that 95 per cent of the is- 
land’s Filipino, Moro, and Chinese pop- 
ulation of 1,800,000 had been liberated. 


China: The Japs Back Up 


For years it has been a truism that 
the Japanese Army could march where it 
chose in China. The ‘ill-armed and ill- 
trained Chinese forces could not halt it 
although the Chungking government now 
and then reported “victories” that looked 


well on paper. Last week this ignominious 


period appeared to have come to an end. - 


The Chinese’ announced a major vic- 
tory: After stopping the Jap drive against 





the key American Fourteenth Air Force 
base of Chihkiang, 250 miles below 
Chungking, a revitalized Chinese Army 
started a strong counteroffensive rolling 
to the east. This time, the Chungking 
claim was backed up by one of the most 
outspoken of American officers, the com- 
mander of the China Combat Command, 
Maj. Gen. Robert B. McClure. The Chi- 
nese were “kicking the Japs back for the 
first time,” he said, and had inflicted more 
than 11,000 casualties on the enemy. Half 
of one Jap division had completely 
“cracked up.” 

With the help of American matériel 
and military advice, the Chinese at last 
had been able to take the Japs’ measure. 
The American trained and equipped Chi- 
nese Sixth Army, with a brilliant record 
in the North Burma campaign, had been 
brought home to give added punch to the 
new drive. Fresh American service units 
arrived in Chungking to keep supplies 
moving to the front in American-made 
trucks, while the Fourteenth Air Force 
poured bullets and bombs into the re- 
treating Japs. 

Meanwhile, on the east coast of China, 
other Chinese forces, which had been 
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thrown back by the enemy holding the - 


big port of Foochow, also fought with 
new vigor. Then, after a brisk eight-day 
battle, they pulled out and fled to the 
north. There were strong indications that 
the Japanese had decided to give up 
other important bases on the China coast 
—the ports of Amoy, Swatow, and Wen- 
chow. 


Big Ben Still Ticks 


It was that fleeting moment when the 
huge ship was most vulnerable. Some 
60 miles off Shikoku, one of the main 
Japanese islands, the American Essex- 
class carrier Franklin—“Big Ben” to the 
Navy—was boring into the wind on the 
morning of March 19 to launch planes 
for the second day of: Task Force 58’s 


strike against the Inland: Sea. Already 
sixteen fighters and dive bombers had 
taken off. Aft on the wooden flight deck, 
their wings folded and their engines 
roaring, other planes awaited their turns. 
Below in the enormous hangar deck were 
22 more planes, fully gassed and armed. 

It was 7 o'clock. Now that day had 
come and the carrier’s security patrol 
was airborne, its crew relaxed from gen- 
eral quarters. While the “airdales”—the 
men who fly the planes—remained at 
flight quarters to complete the launch- 
ings, the off-duty men of the ship’s com- 
pany left their battle stations and turned 
below for chow. Although they could 
anticipate air attacks during the day, the 
Big Ben’s crew could look for at least 
a short period of rest before the gongs 
beat out general quarters again. Then, 


as the Navy told in releasing the carrier's 
epic story last week, it happened. 

Out of a low cloud in the overcast sky, 
entirely undetected, slipped a single-en. 
gined Japanese plane. Skimming over the 
flight deck at a height of about 100 feet, 
the pilot released two 500-pound armor- 
piercing bombs with careful accuracy, 
Two minutes later the carrier's air group 
commander, Comdr. E. B. Parker Jr, 
pounced on the Jap and shot him down. 


A Ship Burns: But the Jap had done 
a good day’s work. One of his bombs 
smacked the deck amid the planes aft 
of the “island”; the other pierced through 
and exploded in the hangar deck. From 
that minute on, Big Ben could have been 
written off by ordinary standards, 
Like the Lexington in the Coral Sea, the 
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Can Our War of Attrition Starve Out the Japs? 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


In the Euro- 
— wars of the 
ast 150 years, the 
two grand divi- 
sions of strategy 
have been that of 
the war of at- 
trition and the 
war of. invasion 
(NEWSWEEK, May 
21). Geography 
. has been the fac- 
tor which influ- 
enced these two divisions, but in Eu- 
rope conditions have always been such 
that the war of attrition has never yet 
played a determining role, while the 
war of invasion has had the last word. 
In the Far Eastern war, geography 
again plays the guiding role to strategy, 
whose main divisions are still the same 
as in the European contest, but there 
conditions are so different that the bal- 
ance between the two roles which ex- 
isted in Europe might be upset. At least 
this is a matter which could be given 
some thought as we plan for the final 
campaigns against the Japs, both in 
China and Japan. 


Long before the mainland of China 
or the island fortresses of Japan were 
within reach of our fleet, land, or air 
power, we started the campaign of at- 
trition against Japan with submarines. 

When we established air bases in the 
Marianas, Iwo Jima, and in the Philip- 
pines, and our carriers reached posi- 
tions from which their aircraft could 
strike, the war of attrition previously 
carried on by the submarines was 
stepped up by the inclusion of impor- 
tant enemy land targets. 





Recently a new feature was intro- 
duced in our air work, when mines were 
laid in the Inland Sea. If carried on con- 
tinuously, this has the effect of putting 
another bottleneck in the Jap lines of 
communication. The Inland Sea is also 
quite a fish market from which the Japs 
draw supplies. Although the Jap trans- 
port lanes previously mentioned lay 
through minable waters, we very wisely 
abstained from mining them, for once 
laid the mine is as deadly to a friend 
as it is to an enemy, and an offensive 
amphibious force needs free water to 
operate in. 

What has been said above leads. nat- 
urally to a comparison with the last 
war, when the Germans attempted by 
an unrestricted submarine campaign, 
but without the use of air power, to put 
Britain out of action through a cam- 
paign of attrition. The total area of the 
British Isles was close to 120,000 square 
miles, and the total population around 
50,000,000. The-start of that war found 
Britain with four times as great a mer- 
chant fleet as the one with which Japan 
started this war. In addition, it had the 
tonnage of the world not held by the 
Central Powers, as a reserve to draw 
fromm. It had the markets of the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and other 
rich localities open for supply. 

Yet at one time before the convoy 
system was put in operation, the food 
situation in Britain looked rather des- 
perate, for the Germans were. concen- 
trating their main effort on the supply 
line, rather than on the troop transport 
lanes, being less concerned about the 
number of men we landed in Europe 
than they were with the food and mu- 
nitions of war transported across the 


Atlantic. This was a true war of attri- 
tion, and, despite the rather favorable 
sea status of the Allies, it came near 


to succeeding. - 


Japan started this war with a mer- 
chant fleet entirely inadequate to cope 
with the situation caused by its vast 
territorial’ expansion. It has not only the 
submarine but a great and growing air 
power to contend with, whose potential 
in the war of attrition is far-reaching 
and greater than that of the submarine. 
Japan has no shipping reserves to draw 
upon, and the sources of supply are 
gradually becoming restricted by our 
blockade. ; 

The total land area of Japan proper 
(Kyushu, Honshu, Skikoku, and Hok- 
kaido Islands) is 147,652 square miles, 
not much greater than that of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and its population runs some- 
where from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000. 
The country is very mountainous, con- 
taining some 200 volcanoes, a land emi- 
nently fitted for a defense much strong- 
er than anything found in Okinawa, but 
ill adapted for production purposes, 
with only about 24,600 square miles 
under cultivation. Fish and rice are the 
staple foods, all contained. within the 
enclave of Japan proper. Attack these 
sources of supply and a food crisis 
might result (see page 41). 

In short, the bulk of evidence seems 
to point to this fact, that in the cam- 
paign against Japan proper, of the two 
orms of strategy—that of attrition and 
that of invasion—the balance is in favor 
of the former, with less expenditure of 
manpower, provided we. can bring our 
great air power to work from many fa- 
vorable positions. 
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1. Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
likely. Pregnancy is a normal process; not 
a state of ill-health. But she should see 
her physician or go to a maternity clinic 
early—at least before the third month. © 
The doctor can foresee and avoid most 





difficulties by examination, blood tests, 
and the patient’s co-operation —if he’s 
consulted early, and as often as he wishes. 


2. Will Baby be healthy? And why not? 
He'll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born. To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 


may draw from the mother’s teeth and 


bones. 


Mother needs eight hours sleep every - 







night besides daytime rest périods.- 
Strenuous exercise —especially lifting or 


pushing heavy objects—should be 


avoided. Clothing should be comfortable - 


and loose, shoes carefully fitted. 


3. How can Father help best? Mothers 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- 


hood. | “eS 





If father is away, he will want to make 
sure that mother is at least near friends 
and family. He should write to her as 


There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers—whether far 
away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 


often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s booklet, 65D, 
entitled, “Information for Expectant 
Mothers.” 
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27,000-ton carrier boiled up in flames. 
- On the buckling flight deck the packed 
planes blew up with shattering roars. 
Their bombs, cartridges, and rockets 
swept the length of the carrier with jag- 
ged chunks of metal. A sheet of flame 
raced through the greasy hangar deck. 
A line of men waiting their turns to go 
through a hatch shriveled up and died. 
Great steel girders melted. Some 100 
tons of ammunition went up. Tremen- 
dous explosions shook the ship. Fires 
licked and curled, fed by broken gasoline 
lines. Black smoke billowed a mile high. 
Big Ben developed a 14-degree list and 


. threatened to turn turtle. 


Salvage at Sea: In the shrapnel-rid- 
dled island, command center of the car- 
rier, Capt. Lesley E. Gehres, knocked 
flat by the initial explosions and nearly 
suffocated by smoke, faced the mighti- 
est fight of his life to save his ship. Ra- 
dioed permission to prepare to abandon, 
a told his officers: “I won't abandon this 
ship. . 

The explosions had knocked out most 
of the ship’s communications. The only 
contact Captain Gehres had with the en- 
-gine room was through a telephone line 
to the aft steering compartment just over 
the propeller shaft, where five men were 
trapped. They stayed there until mid- 


night to relay his‘messages, but early in 
the morning smoke drove the engine- 
room crew out. Big -Ben stopped dead 
in the water 38 miles from Japan. 

By 10 a. m. help had arrived. The 
cruiser Santa Fe, disregarding the proba- 
bility that the carrier’s powder rooms 


had not been flooded, tied up alongside, . 


threw life rafts and lines over the side, 
and broke out hoses to spray the flames. 
It was driven off once, but it came back 
again. Lines secured it and a catwalk 
was thrown from a gun turret to the 
carrier's tilted deck. Some of the wound- 
ed were passed over in breeches buoys 
made from mailbags. Several other ships 
stood by to pick up survivors. 

Aboard the Franklin the crew fought 
for their lives. Gradually the flames came 
under control. Far down in the ship sea- 
men counterflooded compartments. and 
slowly corrected the list. Lt. Comdr. 
Joseph T. O’Callahan, Catholic chaplain 
of the vessel, organized first aid, dis- 
charged his duties to the dying, led 
parties to wet down ammunition, 


threw hot shells overboard. Lt. Donald 


A. Gary, a Navy enlisted man for more 
than twenty years, rescued 300 men 
trap in a mess room, fought: fires, 
checked emergency fuel supplies, and 
then began work in the engine rooms. 

A wreck and a caricature of a fighting 


ship, the Franklin was taken in tow late 
that afternoon by the cruiser Pittsburgh. 
Fighter planes and anti-aircraft drove 
away several Jap air attacks. The carrier 
headed eastward toward Pearl Harbor 
for emergency repairs and later for the . 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Its casualties totaled 
1,102—832 dead or missing, 270 wound- 
ed, the heaviest ever sustained by any 
American ship in a single engagement. 
But Big Ben would fight again. 


Okinawa: Sacrifice 


On Okinawa, 156 American Marines 
and doughboys died each day last week. | 
The shell-scarred, 5-mile-long no man’s 
land stretching across the southern end 
of the island had, with the end of the | 
European .var, become the bloodiest bat- 
tlefield in the world. This was the line 
the Japs had drawn for their final stand. 
Until every cave was sealed and every 
pillbox smashed, the Americans would 
not get through. 

At first, Sixth Division Marines thought 
they could turn the western end of the 
line by breaking into the suburbs of 
Naha, the shattered capital of Okinawa. 
Patrols nosed cautiously through the rub- 
ble-strewn streets of the city’s northem 


‘rim, peered into foul-smelling caverns, 


and pronounced it deserted. But when 


U. 8. Navy photo 


The crew of the Franklin huddles on the flight deck as the cruiser Sante Fe momentarily draws away from the burning carrier 
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they tried to enter in Solon, ei 
emy artillery entrenched on 


nearby Sugar Loaf Hill show- 
ered them with withering fire. 


‘We May Not Live’: ‘The 
22nd Marine Regiment under 
Col. Merlin F. Schneider man- 
aged to gain a foothold on the 
hill’s northern slope. But shortly 
after sundown on May 14, the 
Japs opened a furious counter- 
attack that lasted until the next 
afternoon. After blasting Marine 
foxholes with grenades, mor- . 
tars, and white-hot phosphorus ° 
incendiary shells, the Japs 
charged. Time after time the 
badly battered 22nd Regiment - 
held. “We may not live through 
this thing,” one American major 
told his men, “but if we hold... 
tonight, we will save the lives of 
hundreds of Marines tomorrow.” 
Then he went to his death. 

All available troops, including 
cooks, clerks, and truck drivers, 
were hurried into the fight. Some 
of the reinforcements were 
wiped out before they could 
reach the hard-pressed regiment. 
The next morning, one officer. 
called Colonel Schneider: 
“They're coming at us in droves 
. . . I’ve only got ten men left.” 
A handful of survivors pulled 
back to the foot of the slope. 
Sixth Marine units tried eleven 
times to take the peak, and were thrown 
off. But the twelfth time, they stuck. 

While the battle surged up and down 
Sugar Loaf, the 96th Division put up an 
equally costly fight for tiny Conical Hill 
at the eastern end of the line. Three times 
the ugly clay peak changed hands before 

e doughboys secured it. Casualties rose 
sharply. Only four members of a 26-man 
patrol managed to survive one attack, 
It was the same story in the center of the 
line, where the 77th Infantry and the 
First Marine Divisions heaved against Jap 
defenses before the rock fortress of Shuri. 

. Navy, Marine, and Army losses reached 
80,526, including 8,310 ee or missing 
and 22,216 wounded. For these, the Japs 
paid a price they could not expect to kee 
up—48,103 enemy dead were count 
by the Americans. 


Queens Are Tough 


A pea-soup fog blanketed the North 
Atlantic on Oct. 2, 1942, off Bloody 
Foreland, on the rocky, stormy shores -of 
Donegal. At 2:12 p.m. the Queen Mary, 
in convoy and with 15,000 American 
troops aboard, crept through the murk 
20 miles from the Irish coast. - 

“Periscope off the port bow!” yelled a 
squinting, straining lookout. 

The 78,000-ton super liner swung 
sharply to.starboard in evasive action. 
Her escort, the 4,200-ton light cruiser 
Curacoa, veered to port for a dash at 





SCALE OF MILES 


ee 





the U-boat. Then, armor plate was 
sheared like cheese as the Queen Mary’s 
razor-sharp crash bow hit the cruiser 
squarely amidships. The two halves of 
the warship slid past the churning 
knives of the Mary’s reversed propellers. 
Within seven minutes the Curacoa had 
vanished. 

- According to a “now-it-can-be-told” 
report issued last week by the British Ad- 
miralty, the Queen Mary’s specially 
strengthened bow was ripped open but 
there were no casualties and she made 
port safely. -. 

Another now-it-can-be-told story from 
the Admiralty revealed how the 31,100 - 
ton British battleship Queen Elizabeth 
was sunk and salvaged at Alexandria 
early in 1942. A midget Italian: subma- 
rine, which apparently trailed an Allied 
destrdyer into Alexandria’s carefully 
mined harbor, blew open the Queen 
Elizabeth’s hull with a delayed-action 
charge. She sank to her upper works in 
shallow water but later was patched, 
pumped dry, sent, under her own power, 
to the United States for reconditionin 
and put back into service as a unit o: 
the East Indies Fleet. 


De-Wolfing the Seas 


The rust-streaked, barnacle-encrusted 
U-858 crept toward a rendezvous near 
the Newfoundland coast on May 9. It 
was V-E Day pius one. From the stumpy 


Newsweek—DeMoreland 


Okinawa: Now the world's bloodiest battlefield 


mast of the German submarine 


drooped the black flag desig- 
nated by the Allies as a symbol 
of surrender. The guns of two 
waiting United States destroyer 
escorts swung round to cover 
the Nazi raider. American sail- 
ors clambered onto its long, nar- 
row deck. That moment—if any 


the Battle of the Atlantic for the 
United States Navy. 

For the benefit of scores of 
correspondents and _ photogra- 
phers, the formal handing over 
of this sub, first to surrender to 


May 14 off Cape May, N. J. Five 


standing at ramrod attention in 
their forest-green uniforms and 
paratrooper boots. 


been taken off the performance. 
Some 50 U-boats of the fleet be- 
lieved to have been at sea on 
surrender day had given them- 
selves up to the Americans or 


sd had been taken at French and 
Norwegian bases. The crews’ 
morale, unlike that in the last 


war, appeared to have remained « 
high to the very end—an indica- 
tion of the fanatic zeal with 


which Grand. Admiral Karl Doenitz’s un- 
derwater wolf packs fought, and once 
almost won, the Battle of- the Atlantic. 


“I am a German,” answered 29-year- - 


old Oberleutnant Albert Finster of the 
U-878 when he was asked if he were still 
a Nazi. “A good German is a good Na- 
tional Socialist . . . Hitler was a great 
man. Admiral Doenitz will make Ger- 
many great again.” Reiner Landsgraff, 20, 


~a cook on the same vessel, muttered: “We 


have not really lost this war.” 

A sketch of the vast forces that beat 
the U-boat zealots was given by Admiral 
Jonas H. Ingram, commander-in-chief of 
the United States Atlantic Fleet. “Com- 
ing up out of a well of secrecy,” as he 
called it, the former Naval Academy 
football star and coach revealed that al- 
though the wolf packs reached their peak 
force as late as March 1945, not a single 
American soldier had lost his life while 
on the way to Europe in a convoy. In- 
gram added that Allied naval forces had 


used 3,552 escort ships, lost fifteen sur- 


face vessels out of 16,760 convoyed, and 
sunk more than 500 U-boats (the United 
States bagged 126 of these). 

Up to the end of 1948 the Nazis sank 
22,000,000 tons of British, Allied, and 


‘neutral shipping: Shortly before the end 


of the war they failed in an effort to 
blockade Britain with midget submarines 
and to blanket our Atlantic Coast with 
packs of prefabricated vessels with new 
technical improvements (NEWSWEEK, 


could be set—marked the end of : 


the Americans, was reenacted on © 


German officers and 52 downy- _ 
cheeked seamen lined the decks, ° 


a 
“Well of Secrecy’: By that 
time, however, the edge had 


the British. One hundred others. 
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Last week 


hundreds saw London. 


by television... 









Tomorrow thousands will go 
to London by CLIPPER. 


DAY Pan Aasieatioa is in the war 

up to the hilt. Every month the 
Cli pers, carrying men and. matériel, 
add close to six million miles. of war- 
time flying to a Pan American grand 
total now exceeds 835,200,000 
miles of overseas ‘flight. 


But some day soon, peace will come. 
Some day soon, Pan American’s plans 
for high-s eed, low-cost transport 
within reach. of the average man and 
woman will come true. 


New, giant Clippers will mean 
new, low rates for world travel... 
When that ‘day: does come, thousands 
of Hagen men and women who have 

dreamed about going to London 
a be able to go there in 14 hours from 
New York for a yas weeks’ vacation ... 
Business. men, flying at night, will be 
able to keep a business appointment 
in London. the next evening. 


_ And ‘there is no city in the world . 


like London! ... Capital of England, 
mother city of the British Empire . 
the home of 7,500,000 people who 
have proved to the world that they can 
“take it.” Literally scores of other 
places you will want to see are only a 
morning’s drive away from London ,.. 
Oxford, Cambridge and. Stratford-on- 
Avon where Shakespeare was born. 


And wherever you plan to fly—Lon- 
don, Paris, Rio. de Janeiro, Alaska, 
Hawaii or China—remeniber that in 
the last 17 years Pan American World 
Airways has carried over 3,250,000 
passengers—men, women and children 
.-»A record unequalled by any other 
international airline. 


PAN AMERI 





ON STATION WNBT 
TELEVIEWERS: Dial in on “Wings of 
Democracy,” Pan American’s new 


television program, Monday evenings 
over Station WNBT, New York. 










You will step into a different 
world when you step aboard a 
post-war Clipper... Meals served 
aloft, will be included in the cost 
of your ticket and PAA stewards 
do not accept tips. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) ye Bf 


FIRST plane service across 
the North. Atlantic (1939) 
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The Silent Ranks: This is what war cost the United States. 
Past the endless Pista of crosses in the American Henri Chap- 
pelle Cemetery in Belgium, a group of German prisoners 
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to mid-April 
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ted Press 


marches to work. American casualties for the entire war up 
were last. week announced to total 986,214 for 
all branches of the services. — .»* 





Aa 

May 14). And, according to Ingram, “if 
they’d had time, early this year” they 
would have launched buzz bombs against 
the United States. _e 

Three weeks after the surrender of 
the U-858 one underwater mystery still 
remained: There were apparently some 
German submarines still at large. Despite 
reassurances from Admiral Doenitz it 
. seemed: possible that.some of the new 
long-distance subs had headed for Japan. 
In one case, that of the U-234, the sub 


- was en route to Japan with a quantity of 


aviation data and with Lt. Gen. Ulrich 
Kessler of the Luftwaffe and two Japa- 


nese officials aboard, when it was cap-, 


tured by American forces. (The Japs 

committed hara-kiri. ) 

Britain’s Pet Spy: He Came 
Just to Look at Boy Scouts 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent now in London, sends this bet- 


- ter-than-fiction story of one reason the. 


Germans failed to invade Britain. This is 
how it was told to Newman by “a for- 
mer British undercover agent, an unob- 
trusive-looking young man with an air so 
guileless it made you want to kick him 
for seeming such an idiot.” 


In October 1940, Franco’s government 
requested admission to the British Isles for 
a Falangist who had something to do with 
the youth movement in Spain. He said he 
wanted to study the British Boy Scouts 
during wartime or some such utter rot. 
Not being such fools as they sometimes 
seem, the Foreign Office said “Righto,” 
come ahead. They knew the man of 
course, and were positive that everything 
he saw or heard went straight to Berch- 
tesgaden and Berlin. 


All the King’s Men: He was our own 
pet spy and we loved him dearly. A few 
others and myself acting as Scout officials 


.the defense of the island an 


~- 


met him at an airfield and tucked him 
carefully into a suite at the Athenaeum 
Court Hotel. That suite was probably the 
greatest job of concealed microphones 
and tapped wires ever accomplished. We 
furnished him with a great deal of liquor 
and all the women he ever wanted. 
ours of ceurse. . 
That wasn’t all we did for him. There 
were at that time only about three heavy 
ack-ack batteries in the London area, One 
of them we moved into Green Park, di- 
rectly across the street from the hotel. 


They had orders to fire continuously, as 


fast as possible all through every raid, 
whether there was anything within miles 
or not. Lord, what a bloody row they 
made. soe there was at least one apr 
every night, our pet spy mt most o: 
his time down in the air-raid shelter, con- 
vinced by the noise that London .was 
thickly studded with ack-ack protection. 
We let him inspect the battery—a crack 
8-incher outfit—and even furnished a few 
Boy Scouts for the occasion. 

Then we took him out toward Windsor 
tc look at more Boy Scouts. By what may 
have been a rnp as agen ker 
wasn't, just about the only fully equi 
regiment in all the islands and all 
tanks we possessed, were assembled there. 
Fine, tough-looking men they were. 
Guardsmen. We said that they were just 
a small force which could be spared from 

had been 

etailed as a ceremonial bodyguard for 
the royal family. We could see how sur- 
prised he was, but he swallowed it whole. 


All the King’s Ships: Then we took 
him out to a seaport where every avail- 
able fleet unit had been mustered. We 
hinted delicately that secret additions to 
the Home Fleet enabled us to keep these 
ships as the defense of one port. His eyes 

ped a little at that, but there it was 
before him and he had to believe what he 
saw. We also showed him more Boy 
Scouts. He was beginning to get awfully 
sick of them by this time and so were 


we, but it was part of the game and both 
sides had to play it to the finish. 

Our greatest triumph of stage manage- 
ment was his trip toward Scotland by 
ang! a fortnight later. You remember 

ow thin our airpower was at this time. 
A few Hurricanes, fewer Spitfires. Well, 
all the way up there, we ran into squad- 
ron after squadron of Spits. The sky 
seemed full of them. How could he know 
that it was the same squadron ducking 
into and out of the clouds and coming at 
us from all angles and altitudes? 

Then on maneuvers in the Scotland 
area, we showed him the same regiment 
of guards and the same tanks that he had 
seen near Windsor. I was a bit afraid he 
might recognize a few of the guardsmen, 
but he didn’t. We explained that this was 
just a small, poorly equipped force, re- 
outfitting to join others training over a 
wide area and‘ that the whole maneuver 
army was merely what could be spared 
from the main defense forces. 


And Boy Scouts to Spare: Oh, yes, 
and there were a few more blasted Boy 
Scouts about the premises. We ran into 
more Spitfires—hundreds and hundreds of 
them—on the way back toward London. 
Uf I hadn’t known what was going on, I'd 
have been taken in myself. 

Shortly after this he left. Later I saw 
portions of his report—don’t ask me how 
we got it because that is a secret. The 
document was just appalling. Britain was 
an armed camp. Any rumors of her weak- 
ness were merely attempts of a crafty foe 
to inveigle Germany into the inevitably 

i us invasion. All this was eyewit- 
ness stuff and apparently great weight 
was given to it by his masters in Berlin.’ 

I often wonder what happened to him 
afterward. I suppose he’s retired some- 
where on half pay now. Pity too, because 
he was quite a presentable chap. We 
loved him dearly and cared for him ten- 
derly. But I'll bet 10 pounds our pet spy 
still dreams of Boy Scouts every other 
night. I know I do. 








Taking Off 


For ‘Tokyo 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND 


It’s only about seven hours flying time to 
Japan for the B-29 Super Forts based 
on Saipan. But, even with clear roads 
and police escort, it’s-a three day truck 
trip between Akron and Omaha for bomb- 
bay sections of these big bombers. And 
motor transport provided the only means 
of moving plane sections of this size. 


In 1940, America’s total production of 
all types of planes for the Armed Forces 
was only 6,086. In 1944, our factories 





delivered the Axis-staggering total of 
96,369 ... the largest plane production 
program that the world has ever seen. 


Many of the parts and most of the ma- 
terials making up these thousands of 
planes traveled by truck at some time 


before the finished product could “take 


off” for the war front. This is equally true 
in the case-of every other item of fighting 


equipment. It is estimated that 75% 
of today’s truck loads are war loads. 


x * * *. * 


In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of 
military vehicles, GMC also 
manufactures many com- 
mercial trucks for essential 
users. If you are eligible for 
a new truck, your GMC 
dealer will gladly help you fill 
out an application, Remem- 
ber, too, your GMC dealer 
is headquarters for the origi- 
nal Preventive Maintenance, 


* 


INVEST IN VICTORY ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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Harold Isaacs, NEwsweEeEx’s Far East- 
ern correspondent, writes this summary 
of the main elements of the “Russian 
question” in Asia. 


In Asia, as in Europe, the shape of 
things to come in world affairs revolves 
around the new Russian colossus. For 
the United States, as for so many other 
countries, Problem No. 1 of foreign pol- 
icy will be relations with Moscow. This 


from the war. In Europe this new fact 
is already palpable and omnipresent. 
In Asia it will ‘soon make itself felt. 
Russian entry into the Asiatic war 
would have certain definite conse- 

uences. It would hasten the-final de- 
feat of Japan. It would bring large 
Russian forces into play on the Asiatic 
Continent. It would establish the new 
position of Russia as one of the princi- 
pal arbiters of Asiatic affairs. Finally, 
the war will in any case blur the histori- 
cal division between Europe and Asia. 
Straddling the vast distances between 
the Baltic and the Sea of Japan, the new 
Russia will symbolize the greatest geo- 
political fact of our times: not Europe 
and Asia as separate entities but Eur- 
asia, the greatest single land mass on 
the face of the earth. 

Given the implications of present 
Soviet policy, what are likely to be 
Russian aims and requirements on the 
eastern end of this vast demain? 


How About Inner Asia? It is to be 
expected that Russia will want to absorb 
or otherwise dominate the vast border 
regions of Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia which have a common frontier 
about 4,000 miles long with the Soviet. 

In Sinkiang, Russian influence has in 
the past and even quite recently been a 
factor of prime importance. During the 
past year the Chungking Chinese have 
been fighting a civil war against non- 
Chinese tribes rebelling against Kuo- 
mintang rule. These rebels either are or 


) could quickly become friends or tools 


of the Russians. Hing 

Outer Mongolia has been a quasi-in- 
dependent state closely associated with 
the Soviet ever since 1921 and is al- 
ready, for all practical purposes, within 
the Soviet orbit. In the course of. the 
war the driving of the Japanese from 
Inner Mongolia might easily require 
Soviet or Outer Mongol invasion. In the 
sequel, Inner Mongolian affairs could 
hardly be settled in any manner not ap- 
proved by the Russians. 

Manchuria would be the battlefield on 
which Russia could meet and defeat the 
best of Japan’s continental armies. The 
Russians would here be returning to a 
“sphere of influence” from which the 
Japanese drove them 40 years ago. Port 





is the single great new fact that emerges - 


Russia Casts Its Shadow Over Asia 


which Russia once held and has | 
coveted. "Manchuria itself juts like a 
deep salient into Siberia and its eastern 

er wholly commands the Russian 
Maritime Provinces. It is an area vital 
to Russian security, and there can be no 
doubt whatever that after the victory 
over Japan there will be some new Man- 
churian dispensation under Russian 
auspices. 

Through the years Japan’s insistence 
upon its “special ion” in Man- 
churia grew until it exploded, in 1931, 
into the first battles of this war. Will 
the question of Russia’s “special posi- 
tion” take its place as a source of con- 
flict or a major problem of appeasement? 
Will the Manchurian question become 
the “Polish question” of Asia? 

8 ow About Japan? Whether Russia 
enters the Asiatic war or not Japan will 
be crushed and occupied. Russia's inter- 
est will obviously be to prevent Japan 
from ever again acquiring any military 


Arthur is the warm-water Pacific ‘on 
ong 


or maritime power. To this end Russia: 


would eventually want to become a 
Pacific naval-air power in greater or 
lesser degree. Russia will take over the 
lower half of Sakhalin, and might want 
bases in or near Korea or even on out- 


lying islands of the Japanese Archi-' 


pelago itself and possibly in the Kuriles 
to the north. Thus Russia would replace 


Japan as the second naval power in the . 


North Pacific. Would this create a new 
rivalry on a larger scale, or would a 
ue aaa wn sa A ae air 
stren and a judicious policy of .ap- 
peasement strike a tenable balance? If 
sd, for how long? 


How About China? Russia’s relation 
to China will be determined in the first 
instance by the question of the border 
regions, all of which are still nominally 
under Chinese sovereignty. In the in- 
terest of removing as many thorns from 
the issue as possible, Russia may take a 
a hand itself in determining the 
make-up of the postwar Chinese regime. 
For this purpose it has a powerful ‘ve: 
in the Chinese Communists. But this is 
‘not simply a Sino-Russian question. For 

in China, Russian expansionism will 
come into contact with United States 
interests. The nature of that contact 
will dominate all future international 
relations in Asia in the next decades, 
including those problems that involve 
Britain. 

The American interest in China is 
primarily economic. It is the greatest re- 
maining sphere in the world for large- 
scale American economic and financial 


development. This opportunity, so long 


elusive and, chimerical, can become real, 
in the Washington view, if China can 


acquire a “stable” government. This 


means a social regime capable of freeing 
the country from its tinckrandnest This 


“regime must be “friendly” to American 
- interests, - assuring mutually profitable 


cooperation. Torn by internal conflicts 
and rival external pressures for a cen- 
tury, China has never yet been able to 
achieve this much-desired goal. a 
Russia, which still has years to build 
out to its own frontiers, will probably 
have no quarrel with this great Ameri- 
can dream if it can bring the Asiatic 


border regions under its control or its 


decisive influence. 


How About the Future? If a work- 
able balance can somehow be struck in 
China, it might be possible for a fairly 
long period to avoid any serious col- 
lision of Russia’s strategic interest and 
America’s economic interest. This could 
be accomplished only through the exist- 
ence of a “stable” regime friendly both 
to the United States and-to Russia, satis- 
fying largely the requirements of both 
and perhaps doing China some good in 
the process. Creation of such a regime 
presupposes a degree of mutual good 
will mage all concerned. 

_This will be the ideal goal sought 
by all the politicians involved as the 
quids and quos are laid on the confer- 
ence tables.- It will be the prime. item 
when T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign 
Minister and heir aspirant to Chiang Kai- 
shek, visits Moscow in the near future. 
- The effort to strike this balance will 
be long and tortuous, filled with pres- 
sures and counterpressures, jockeying 


__and counterjockeying. But the effort wi 


be made because the alternative is open 
contest, which none desires— ar- 
ly at the present time.. The further 
course of Kuomintang-Communist re- 
lations in China will more or less ac- 
curately mirror the development of 
American-Russian relations. The out- 
break of a Kuomintang-Communist civil 
war in China might, if the Americans 


‘stand back of Chiang Kai-shek and the 


Russians stand back of the Communists, 
create a serious rupture between Russia 
and the United States. If a “coalition” 
of some kind is engineered under Rus- 
sian-American auspices, it will by the 
same token reflect the degree and qual- 
ity of American-Russian understanding 
in Asia as a whole. 

This will be nothing new for China 
and nothing too promising for its peo- 
ple, for China has long suffered from its 
unhappy role in the middle of an inter- 
national tug of war. The whole prospect 
means the reproduction in a new 
phase of the game that has been so long 
played in China, only with Russia tak- 
ing the place of Japan as one of the 
principal protagonists. 
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COOLING HOT LIPS 


EW PEOPLE would think of comparing mol- 
ten lipstick with molten steel, but they are 
similar in at least one important respect. The 
strength and texture of each depend to a great 
extent upon how carefully it is cooled. 


Precision cooling is especially important in the 
molding of lipstick. If cooled too fast, it is likely 
to be brittle. If cooled too slowly, it may become 
sticky. General Electric Industrial Refrigeration 
makes sure that it is cooled just right . . . to the 
right temperature . . . at the right speed. 


It’s one of countless industrial and commercial 
applications of refrigeration and air conditioning 
which are \helping— and can help — to improve 














products or services, to lower production costs, — 


to reduce absenteeism. In your plant, will con- 
trol of temperature or moisture content improve 
the product or speed processing? Do you have 
places where you need local or spot cooling? Or 
will temperature and humidity control of storage 
space provide economies in handling or working 
of raw and finished materials? 


Then take advantage of G-E’s specialized 
experience in temperature-humidity engineering, 
and its vastly improved equipment. 

General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 


Industrial Refrigeration Division, Section 5875, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


__ GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 
Industrial Refrigeration 


Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p.m., EWT,C BS... The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M. E WT, 
NBC...°THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M..EWT,.CBS 
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Yugoslavs’ Willful Grab at Trieste 
Poses Danger for Charter Makers 


Unilateral Action by Tito 
Points to Need for True Accord 
Among Big Three Powers: 


The process called liberation at War- 
saw, at Vienna, and before that in the 
capitals of the Balkans had been seen 
through a wall which was, at best, red- 
dishly opaque. Most of the time the wall 
had obscured as well the “serious and 
disquieting issues” of which Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden spoke so gravely to 
the House of Commons on his return 
from San Francisco. Last week, however, 
the shield-shaped peninsula of -Istria at 
the head of the Adriatic Sea became, for 
democratic peoples, an open cross sec- 
tion of much that is wrong with the peace 
in Europe. 


Putsch, Yugoslav Brand: In the cen- 
ter of the cross section was Trieste, the 
great and historic port which is so nat- 
urally a feeder harbor for the important 
supply lines to the Allied” armies of 
occupation in Austria. Ethnologically, 
Trieste is a bit of Italian sausage bulg- 
ing from a roll of Slavic hinterland. But 
ethnology was not the issue of the mo- 
ment. Again it was a case of whether 
promises in the Soviet sphere of Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe are to be kept 
or broken; whether territorial changes 
are to await calm international decisions 
or become simple affairs of grab. 

The events’at Trieste, in the adjacent 
Italian district of Venezia Giulia, and in 
Austrian Carinthia to the north could 
be reported freely because British and 
_ American troops were on hand in com- 
parative strength and American coyre- 
spondents were there to write about them. 
From the latter this picture emerged: 

@ Although Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
twice (in July 1944 and in February 
1945) agreed to Anglo-American occu- 
pation and military government of the 
territory west of Fiume, his Army of Lib- 
eration now had moved right in—to stay. 
In Trieste, Tito’s soldiers milled uneasily 
in the steep streets with the New Zealand 
Second Division of the British Eighth 
Army under Lt. Gen. Sir Bernard C. 
Freyberg, with a battalion of the Ameri- 
can 91st Infantry Division. An Allied 
Military Government unit idled on the 
outskirts. But the Yugoslavs were in fact 
the military governors. They took over 
administrative buildings, issued procla- 
mations confiscating all “abandoned” 
property, and conscripted Italians be- 


Associated Press 
Liberated Istrians: Who governs them? 


tween the ages of 17 and 50. Two thou- 
sand Italian Partisans who were in Trieste 
when the Yugoslavs arrived vanished 
mysteriously. In all Trieste, which is 85 
per cent Italian, no Italian flag flew. 

@ In the Gorizia area of Venezia Giulia, 
Tito’s men arrested some Americans for 
violating a curfew (on Yugoslav time). 
The Americans arrested Tito men for 
looting. Around Gorizia Allied troops en- 
countered Yugoslav roadblocks at Kla- 
genfurt in Austrian Carinthia which Tito 
also had overrun. Both Allied and Yugo- 
slav military governments issued procla- 
mations. 

‘ Politically, the Yugoslavs moved just as 
fast. A “general assembly of the city of 
Trieste” was staged the night of May 17, 
without advance announcement and with- 
out benefit of Italians. Polite applause 
was accorded mention of the Yugoslav 
and Allied armies, but: when “the Soviet 
military mission” was mentioned, the 
audiénce: brought down the: house. This, 
said the Yugoslav-controlled newspaper 
Nostro Avvenire, was a historic demon- 
stration of true democracy; Trieste was 





“a bastion wrenched from reactionary 
imperialism: the united forces of our 
peoples who have won it will know how 
to defend it against anyone.” 

Britain and the United States acted 


swiftly and in unison. While New Zea- 
landers unloaded tanks at Trieste, the 
British cruiser Orion and two destroyers 
stood off in the harbor and heavy Ameri- 
can bombers flew overhead. Field Mar- 
shal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, the 
Allied commander of the Mediterranean 
theater, sent his Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. 
W. D. Morgan, to Belgrade with a docu- 
ment reminding Tito of his promise to 
leave Trieste and the supply lines north- 
ward to strict Anglo-American control, 
and to withdraw his Yugoslavs to Fiume. 
British and American Governments sent 
identical notes of protest to Tito, carry- 
ing the same reminders. 

Tito hedged: ‘The situation was now 
no longer military, but “political,” he told 
General Morgan. He would withdraw 
from west of the Isonzo River, but not 
from Trieste, Pola, Gorizia, or Montfal- 
cone. Finally, in reply to the diplomatic 
notes, he insisted the Allies’ needs for 
ports and communications were protect- 
ed, and added: “The Yugoslav Army has 
equal rights . . . the honor of our army 
and the honor of our country demand the 
presence of the Yugoslav Army in Istria, 
Trieste, and the Slovene coastline.” 


~ Reminder, Explosive: Then Alexan- 
der exploded. To his entire command on 
Saturday he sent a special message, “so 
that you may know the issues which are 


now at stake.” In language extremely 


simple but entirely undiplomatic, it said 
that Tito was claiming the disputed sec- 


‘tions of Italy and Austria; and that his 


claims would be weighed impartially and 
fairly at the peace conference. 

But, Alexander went on, “It is Marshal 
Tito’s apparent intention to establish his 
claims by force of arms and military oc- 
cupation. Action of this kind would be 
all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Japan. — 

“It is to prevent such actions that we 
have been fighting this war. We have 
agreed to work together to seek an or- 
derly and just solution of territorial prob- 


‘lems. This is one of the cardinal princi- 


ples . . . on which our representatives 
. .. are now at work at San Francisco... 


“I tried my best to come to a friendly . 


agreement with Marshal Tito, but did 
not succeed . . . We are now waiting to 
hear whether Marshal Tito is prepared 
to cooperate in accepting a peaceful set- 
tlement of his territorial claims or whether 
he will attempt to establish them by 
force.” _ . 

The significance of Alexander’s method 
of; expression—to all his troops, including 
those who forced the last 7,000.Germans 
at Trieste to er—was not lost on 


anyone. In Belgrade, British and Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel, in- 
were in- 
to be ready to leave within a few 


——s the UNRRA mission, 











It was a heartbreaking sight, 
naturally! Even though the plant 
was covered by Fire Insurance, we had 
visions of our shipments being held up 
until we could get labor and. materials 
to rebuild, 





Temporary quarters had to be leased, fixed overhead Sure enough, the very policy that he had to talk us inte buy- 
expenses met. But our insurance Agent reassured us, — ing, protected our earnings that the fire interrupted. Con- 
“Don’t forget your Use and Occupancy Insurance,” he said. tinuing expenses were taken care of by this insurance, too, and 
“It covers everything you're worrying about.” we were able to keep our vital war production up to schedule. 


For.every fire in your plant, there are at _This vital policy on your place of business 
least 2 losses — ; protects the earnings, including profits that 
® damage to property hater « your business would have made, if a fire 
® loss of earnings . had not occurred. Ask your Broker or 
Fire insurance covers the first loss; Use Agent how this important insurance ap- 
and.Occupancy Insurance coversthe second, _plies..to your business. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, tire 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NOKTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPIHA © NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COW.PANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance ‘Conners, of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
heads 


types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident 
insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America 
Agents are listed. in local Classified Telephone Directories. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Since my column of a week ago 
on “Roosevelt and Russia” some nor- 
mally reliable journalists have given 
further currency to so-called inside in- 
formation about the Polish impasse 
which is at variance with the. facts 
vouched for by intimately informed 
and responsible American officials. 

According to this alleged. 
ly inside story: (1) the 
British created the impasse 
by insisting that under. the 
Crimea agreement members 
of the present Warsaw re- ' 

ime were to be excluded 
om the new Polish Pro- 
visional Government, and 
(2) Roosevelt was mediat- 
ing between the British and 
Russian interpretations of 
the agreement. 

According to entirely reputable 
American sources, both of these state- 
ments, and the ancillary details set 
forth in this “inside story,” are incor- 
rect. They vouch that: (1) neither 
Britain nor the United States ever 
maintained, er even suggested, that 
the Crimea a ent required or 
implied that all members of the pres- 
ent Warsaw. regime were to be ex- 
cluded from the new Polish Provision- 
al Government, and (2) Roosevelt 
was not acting as a mediator, since 
there was no important difference 
in the British and American in- 
terpretations of the Crimea agree- 
ment, but instead he acted as the 
guide or director of a joint effort to 
make the agreement effective. 


To put this critical dispute in 
perspective, let us review a few of the 
essential facts. After the German at- 
tack on Russia in 1941, the Russians 
recognized and dealt with the Polish 
government-in-exile in London. In 
April 1943 they broke relations with 
this government—not without cause, 
for this group contained Poles which 
were violently anti-Russian and 
showed it. Meanwhile they had set up 
their own group of Poles which they 
later recognized as the Lublin govern- 
ment and which now is established in 
Warsaw. This is a Communist-dom- 
inated regime. 

The British, with Roosevelt’s back- 
ing, made repeated efforts to infuse 
into the Polish picture other leaders 
who were indisputably anti-Nazi and 
ready to accept friendship with Rus- 
sia as a fundamental of Polish foreign 
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Debunking the Polish ‘Inside Story’ 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


policy. Two or three times these ef- 
forts appeared to be progressing, but 
they yielded no concrete result. 

Finally, at Yalta, an agreement was 
reached to set up a provisional coali- 
tion of Polish democratic leaders. I[t 
was not decided exactly how many 
places were to go to the present War- 
saw regime and how many 
to the leaders of democratic 
parties not included in the 
Warsaw group. But the in- 
tention was plain. The War- 
saw regime was to be 
reformed as a democratic 
coalition. 

By the Yalta agreement, 
the American and British 
Ambassadors and Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff were 
authorized to act as a com- 
mission to supervise the consultations 
leading to the reorganization of the 
Polish Government. The American and 
British Governments submitted names 
of various Polish democratic leaders 


who they thought should be invited 


‘to consult. 


Yet, one by one, the Russians ve- 


toed nearly all the names on the . 


American and British lists—often giv- 
ing the objections of the Warsaw re- 
gime as their reason. They approved 
two Poles who might be ca po- 
litical personages, since they have 
public utations, but who are not 
party leaders. Recently, the Russians 
reopened the door a few inches for 
Mikolajezyk, leader of the Peasant 
arty, the eat in prewar Poland, 
but for him alone. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, they had arrested and were 
holding incommunicado other Polish 
democratic leaders, including some 
members of Mikolajczyk’s own party. 


It is not a substantial exaggera- 
tion to sum up the situation this way: 
The Russians agreed to the creation 
of a coalition of democratic leaders. 
Now they say that there are no Polish 
democratic leaders except Commu- 
nists or men who are willing to act as 
Communist stooges or who have no 
political followings and _ therefore 
would be ineffectual. 

This is not just a “misunderstand- 
ing.” The Yalta agreement on Poland 
was the product of prolonged and 
detailed di ions. If ‘the solemn 
pledges of t powers are worth no 
more than this one is, so far, the world 
outlook is dim 
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Trieste moved up the railroad to Gorizia in 
order to assure the northward supply line 
in the event of trouble and was soon rein- 
forced by additional troops. And Tito, as a 
partial compromise, withdrew at least some 
of his soldiers from Austrian Carinthia. 


Significance -———~— 
Strong as were Alexander's words, and 
explosive as was the situation, he has the 


firm backing of both the State Depart-- 


ment and the Foreign Office. He hardly 
could have stated the Anglo-American 
case more succinctly. 

The next step“is inevitable: consulta- 
tions between the United States, Britain, 
‘and Russia. These can scarcely wait for 
the much-talked-about Truman-Churchill- 
Stalin conference, which probably will 
not take place for some weeks. 

Aside from the problem of summary 
treatment of the peoples and territories 
of Eastern and Southeastern Europe in 
the process of their “liberation,” the 
Trieste incident poses a basic and spe- 
cific danger to the world ‘organization 
which is so laboriously being formed in 
San Francisco. Already the suggestion of 
a provisional security council, to deal 
with such grabs until such time as the 
world organization has full authority, 
has been advanced. But this would be 
dependent entirely on Anglo-American- 
Russian agreement, and so far the men at 
San Francisco have shied away from at- 
tempting it. 


Setting the Deadline 

One of the thorniest of UNCIO prob- 
lems—that of integrating eee securi- 
ty arrangements into the pattern of a 
world organization—was apparently 
solved ie week. The ee een ag 
sian. reply to Secretary tate Stet- 
tinius’s formula finally. came, and the 
minor changes suggested by the Russians 
were adjusted by Big Five agreement. 


Earlier the Russian delegates had said . 


that the collective right of self-defense, 
which forms the basis of the American 
formula, was unknown to international 
law and they referred the problem to 
Moscow. 

The agreement raised  Stettinius’s 
hopes that the conference would succeed. 
He told-his associates that the charter 
of the world security organization must 
be ready and the conference dismissed 
by June 2. 


The Arabs’ New Uncle 


Charles Habib Malik, handsome Min- 
ister from Lebanon, rubbed his eyes in- 
credulously. Marking the end of official 
mourning for Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
flags of the United Nations were going 


- up on San Francisco’s Civic Center 


Plaza, current front yard of UNCIO. 
But the Lebanese flag which fluttered in 
the wind was the French. Tricolor with 
a green ced: on it—a symbol: of the 
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The last lurking Jap has been cleaned out of the jungle. 
G. I. Joe can relax in the tropic night. All is quiet. Over- 
head blaze myriads of shimmering stars. War seems a 
million miles away. A soft, sentimental mood steals over: 
.m. Homesick? Sure— but he'd never admit it! He starts 
‘humming an old, familiar tune... Hoagy Carmichael’s 
beautiful, unforgettable Star Dust. : : 
“Gosh, that was ber favorite ...mine, too! Let’s see, 
how do the words go?’... High sp in the sky, the sg 5 
stars climb... always reminding me that we're apart...” 
Helping speed the day when G. I. Joe can return to 
his loved ones, are the’ Wurlitzer factories ... now pro- 
ducing: war materials. Meanwhile, Warlitzer Research 
Laboratories are busy planning great things musical for 
the future, Many important technical improvements 
have already been developed. These advances will be 
reflected in finer Wurlitzer pianos, accordions, juke - 
boxes and other instruments — after Victory!. The 
Rudelgen Wurlitzer Company, 105 W. Adams St. »Chicago, 


One of a series of 
Advertisements on “‘Music from the Heart of America” 


ca 


The music of Wurlitzer in-. ‘Music by Hoagy Carmichael; words by Mitchell Parish. Copyright 1929 by Mills Music, Ince 
struments is heard ‘round 
th : i i x sa 
e posers hischrieel ° Nas am = Awarded with Star, De Kalb Division, 
cores <0 pic = all pro-' Awarded with Siors, No. Tonawanda eaeion 
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manufacturer of accordi- 
ons and juke boxes. 
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French mandate, not of hard-won Leba- 
nese independence, « 

Someone had made a painful gaffe. 
Protocol officers, hastily reassuring Malik 


that Lebanese independence was not in — 


question, ordered an official to tour the 
city, remove the offending banners, and 
lace them with the proper red-white- 
symbols.. Malik went happily on his 
way, praising the wisdom and justice of 
the great United States. 

In the states of the Middle East, 
joined since March in the Arab League, 
the United States had found a new ally. 
In San Francisco the Arabs camie of age 
in international diplomacy, worked as a 
unit for the first time, and looked for 
guidance not to their old supervisors, 


Britain and France, but to their host. To - 


the olive-skinned delegates of Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon, 
the conference was a final step to inde- 
pendence and power. 


‘America Likes Us’: The Saudi Ara- 
bians, led by Prince Faisal and three 
other sons of King Ibn Saud, the most in- 
dependent of the Arab monarchs and the 





Acme 
Faisal: A prince finds an ally 


last to join the League, dominated the 
Arab bloc. Of the Arab delegates, four- 
teen were graduates of American colleges 
in the Middle East; four (the Lebanese) 
were Christian. They spoke American-ac- 
cented English more often and more 
easily than French. They went to the 
American delegation for counsel and 
voted in unison, along with the United 
States. 

Only two major issues troubled the 
Arabs. Last week one of them oe 
to be settled, the other indefinitely post- 
poned. Syria and Lebanon, now recog- 
nized as independent by the great pow- 
ers, had feared cevacthdlees that their 
former—and technically still existent— 
status as mand:ites might bring them into 


sy 


the trusteeship system. General confer- 
ence agreement that no member of the 
United Nations could be considered for 
trusteeship confiymed officially Syrian 
and Lebanese independence. 


Palestine, which had a half-dozen vo-- 


ciferous Jewish organizations on the con- 
ference sidelines, was the. second concern 
of.the Arabs. They all agreed that Pales- 


tine was an Arab state and were glad it - 


was not on the conference agenda. In the 
face of the Zionist barrage, despite State 
Department advice to remain silent, some 
Arab delegates sputtered about “Jewish 
pressure groups and propaganda.” Others 
were content with reminders that the 
new, united Arabia controlled one of the 
strategic crossroads of the world. 


Letter From Stalin 


The statement on Poland which the 
.Americans and British have been await- 
ing, but not the one they wanted, came 
last week from Marshal Joseph Stalin 
via the Soviet leader’s’ favorite form of 
diplomatic correspondence, a letter to 
the papers. To Ralph Parker, Moscow 
correspondent of The London Times, 
Stalin sent a letter which did nothing to 
further democratic reorganization of the 
Warsaw government. 

Its main points were: (1) the Polish 
Government could be reconstructed in 
the same way that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment was recognized by the Allies, i.e., 
with the Warsaw regime as the “basic 
nucleus”; (2) the sixteen Poles arrested 
by the Russians last March were not in- 
vited to negotiate with the Russians. 

In view of what Marshal Tito was 
trying to do in Trieste, the Yugoslav sug- 
gestion was hot a happy one at the mo- 
ment. As for the sixteen Poles, all of 
whom Stalin called “violators of the law 
for safeguarding the rear of the Red 
Army,” the names of three had been sug- 
gested by the British, prior to their ar- 
rests, as democrats considered at Yalta 
for inclusion in the Polish regime. More- 
over, the London Polish government in- 
sisted that the Poles, or some of them, 
talked with Colonel Piménoff of the So- 
viet security police before they were ar- 


rested, and gave the Russians answers to °* 


a questionnaire which asked the Poles to. 
name representatives of underground po- 
litical parties “for discussion with -the 
Soviet command.” 


Connally’s Big Moment 


Ever since he became the authority for. 
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; 
big pawers’ domination of the world se. 
curity league, painstakingly built at 
Dumbarton Oaks and reinforced by the 
Yalta agreement on voting pian was 
under heavy attack from the small pow- 
ers. Some of them, like New Zealand, 
wanted the Assembly to have the right 
to overrule the Security Council’s deci- 
sions; others, like Australia, wanted to 
eliminate the Big Five’s veto from all mat- 
ters not requiring enforcement action. The 
small nations were definitely getting out 
of hand and someone had to put them in 
their place. The choice fell on Connally. 


‘Where Would You Be? The New 


Zealand amendment came under the § 


Texas senator's fire. In a closed committee 
session he first carefully explained that 
the Security Council, which ‘the New 
Zealanders wanted to weaken, was mere- 
ly an executive body to which all the 
United Nations were to delegate their 
powers in the same way as they delegated 
jurisdiction over their armies to General 


of the Army Eisenhower, Allied com- 


4 


the Associated Préss’s first premature Ger- 


man surrender story, Sen. Tom Connall 
has been in the American delegation’s 
doghouse at San Francisco. While his Re- 
pu lican colleagues, Sen. Arthur H: Van- 

enberg and Comdr. Harold E. Stassen, 
‘drew orous UNCIO i ts, 
y's tasks were never dazzling and 
seldom important. 

But last week Connally’s big moment 
finally came. The fragile structure of the 


‘New Ze::' 


mander-in-chief on the western front. 
Slowly rising to rhetorical heights Con- 





- Associated Press , 


Connally: A senator reminds an ally 


nally demanded: “And where would 
Eisenhower be today if he had to seek the 
approval of all the United Nations before 
landing in‘Normandy? Would he have 
swept through Paris, would he have hum- 
bled proud Berlin?” 

Pointing an accusing finger at Carl A. 
Berendsen, the New Zealand delegate, he 
thundered: “And you, Mr. Berendsen, 
where would you be today if the United 
States had had td ask the United Nation: 

rmission to defend your country, even 

fore the South Pacific had run red with 
American blood?” 

No translation of Connally’s speech was 
needed; the delegates understood and left 
the meetin in no mood to vote for the 
-- ndment. 
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THIS, TOO, IS Bendix ... SOURCE 


High in the pathless stratosphere, over 
a trackless ocean, bombers wing their 
way toward a pinpoint on the map. 
Night may fall A belore their return to 
another pinpoint marking their base. 
Fog and storm may cloud the sun and 
stars. Yet, without benefit of sextants, 
radio beams or other navigational aids, 
they'll hit their target “on the nose” 
and come back as unerringly to their 
home base! 


How is it done? By Creative Engineer- 
ing—by the Bendix development of an 
instrument no bigger than a man’s two 
fists which automatically and instantly 
tells a pilot where he is in relation to the 
air mass in which he travels. From the 


dial of the Air Position Indicator he 












IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


V INDICATOR scr ou 
N NDI EU hU PLACES PLANES ON TARGET AND 


DIRECTS THEM SAFELY HOME 


MENTIFIC PROGRESS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION 


reads—as easily as you read your car 
speedometer—his latitude, longitude, 
airspeed and heading. With a simple 
correction for effect of wind he can spot 
exactly on a chart his geographical po- 
sition at any moment! 

This mechanical brain takes its place in 
a pages long list of scientific instruments 
and controls emerging from the Bendix 
background of 12 great research labor- 
atories, 3500 engineers, more than 30 
huge plants . . . advancements now eas- 
ing the load on the minds and muscles of 
fighting men aloft, on land, and at sea 
 » » advancements destined to work wel- 


come changes in your age ostwar 
life . . . advancements w ich, y for- 
warding progress in old and new indus- 





tries, can aid immeasurably in providing 
adequate postwar employment. 


Their application awaits only the end 
of the War, and the War’s end waits on 
you. One big heave can bring Victory— 
if we all heave together. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
x * 
PIONEER* flight instruments + ECLIPSE* avia- 
tion accessories + ALTAIR* hydraulic systems 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injec- 
tion « SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition + BENDIX* 
RADIO radar and radio « FRIEZ* weather in- 
struments « BENDIX-MARINE controls + BENDIX 
PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carburetors, 
landing gear * ZENITH* carburetors » ECLIPSE 
MACHINE starter drives, coaster brakes » MAR- 
SHALL ECLIPSE brake linings. 
*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


+ COPYRIGHT 1943 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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ji anyone familiar with machinery, 
the idea of a transmission belt capable 
of transmitting up to 37 horsepower per 
inch of width willseem “out of this world.” 


Yet that is now possible with Goodyear’s 
sensational new Compass 250 Steel Cable 
Belt — a belt that fills the want of many 
machinery manufacturers for a more 
compact, more efficient drive with unusu- 
ally high power-load capacities at both 
extremely slow and fast operating speeds. 


Built under exclusive patents, this new 
Compass belt is sinewed with a load- 
carrying core of finely stranded, high- 
tensile, endless steel cables, enclosed in 
a sturdy rubberized-fabric envelope that 
protects the cables from external wear. 
So strong is this unique construction, 
Compass 250 has TWICE the horsepower 
rating, width for width, of the best belts 
now available — and far longer life. 


Beyond this, it is the first and only 
absolutely stretchless belt. It remains con- 
stant in length under the most adverse 
humidity conditions and extreme tem- 
perature variations. Once operating ten- 
sion is established, it will seldom if ever 
require taking up, and creep is negligible. 


These statements are not made merely 


it delivers more Horsepower 
than any belt ever built! 


A new kind of drive that will revolutionize machine design 


on the basis of 
the past year, severa 
250 belts have demonstratét 
orities on extremely difficult 
tion operations — at belt speeds rat 
from 430 to 10,000 F.P.M. In the lo 
speed ranges it brings the quiet, cushion- 
ing, lubricationless advantages of belt 
operation to drives heretofore handled 
by chain. 


To machinery manufacturers, this means 


that new drives can now be designed. 


more compactly and more economically, 
to take advantage of Compass 250’s 
“super” characteristics. Not only is it 
possible to use a Compass 250 approxi- 
mately HALF the belt-width now re- 
quired for any peak-load requirement, 
but there will be corresponding savings 
in pulleys and bearings. 


For complete information and _horse- 
power ratings on this revolutionary new 
belt, consult the G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. Or write: Goodyear, Akron 


16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California: 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, PACKING, MOLDED RUBBER 
GOODS built to the world’s highest quality 
standard, phone your nearest Goodyear Indus- 
trial Rubber Products Distributor. 

































Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabat 
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, IN 1895 THE IDEA WAS TO FOOL HORSES 


Men thought horses were frightened by the auto, but maybe they were 
just demonstrating against a machine that threatened their job. Anyway, 
: this early jaloppy got a horse laugh. The automobile got better and 
better—and in 1904, its progress was speeded up 
immeasurably by the introduction of a great motor oil, Havoline. 
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Illustration from Floyd 
Clymer’s Historical Motor 
Scrapbook - Los Angeles 






BUT HORSES ARE SMARTER NOW 


Men, too. For 41 years, more and more motorists have 
changed to Havoline, as Havoline’s 100% 
distillation, solvent de-waxing, and other 
great lubrication discoveries reduced costly ~ 
oxidation of oil, resisted extreme we 
heat and cold, and protected 
high-speed modern parts. 











Ai Years of Constant: Improvement 
Make HAVOLINE Your Best Bet Today 


For more gas mileage, more power, more battery life, easier starting 
and a cleaner motor—use Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. You can 
depend on Havoline-for the best protection motor oil can give. Re- 
member that properly lubricated parts can’t wear out. So keep your 
motor ship-shape with today’s fine Havoline, at your Texaco Dealer. 


Jrvie welcome df TEXACO DEALERS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





s Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTON 
" and famous guest stars. See your newspaper for time and station. 













































































Spoils of Victory: Allied officers inspect the ruins of the Reichstag 
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Pattern Emerges for Occupation: 
Allies Command, Germans Obey 


Doenitz Without Authority 
as Plans for Governing Country 
Begin on Military Lines . 


The Allies disbanded the remnants of 
the only German “government” with a- 
claim to legitimacy last week. In an ex- 
traordinary statement prompted by public 
astonishment over the treatment accord- 
ed the so-called Doenitz regime at Flens- 
burg, SHAEF said: “Admiral Doenitz 
and certain other selected Germans are 
being used temporarily to carry out duties 


in connection with the feeding, disarma- . 


ment, and medical care of the German 
armed forces. These German officers are 
fully controlled and are there solely to 
carry out instructions of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force.” Later this position was 
further clarified: The Germans were not 
. recognized as a government and they had 
the status of prisoners of war. : 
But the situation itself had been ex- 
traordinary. While an Allied mission was 
installed on the liner Patria in Flensbur 
harbor, Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz an 
his staff maintained quarters a mile away 
in the Marine School and German Signal 
School. There, under ¢r:..d of armed 





German sentries, Doenitz had direct com- 
munications with the rest of Germany, 
including a powerful radio. transmitter. 
A correspondent who sought an interview 
was turned away by the guards. Tele- 
phone lines conn the admiral with 
the Patria, which had lines to Allied Su- 
preme Headquarters. A radio under 
Doenitz’s control broadcast slanted news 
calculated to drive a wedge between 
Russia and the Allies. 


_ The Suspicions: The unfortunate mix- 
up added fuel to the Russian suspicions 
of the Western Allies. On the other hand, 
e Allies cause for 
off a scheduled 


So far as the British and American 
zones were concerned, additional details 
were revealed last week showing that the 
policy was to foster ultimate restoration 
of a democratic Germany along the lines 
of the liberal Weimar Republic. Limited 
authority under strict control will be en- 
trusted to anti-Nazis returned from exile 


-unessential travel except 
cycle. Financial experts studied the rec- | 
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or from. the underground who are willing. 
to accept responsibility during the hard 
reparations years. Political parties which 
support a democratic system—apparently 
including German Communists—will be 
allowed to organize slowly. Free trade 
unions will be allowed to revive, while 
the Lutheran and Catholic churches will 
receive state subsidies as in pre-Hitler 
years. Nazis, big industrialists, and the 
officer caste will , Hae no share in rebuild- 
ing Germany. 


Sweat and Blood: Nonetheless, Ger- 


‘ many’s pati: will be a hard one in the 


American zone. In Paris, Lt. Gen. Lucius 


Clay, administrator, set the theme for the 


Reich’s atonement in these words: “The 
war criminals will pay for their crimes 
with their lives and their liberty and with 
their sweat and blood. When that has 


been accomplished we will begin to worry - 


about the long-range problems and the 
final treatment and regeneration of Ger- 
many.” 

For the present, G-5 military-govern- 
ment teams worked to bring order out of 
chaos inside Germany (it will be several 
months before General Clay’s organiza- 


tion begins to function). Warning the> ~ 


Germans again that they must depend 
upon themselves for food, the teams 
screened prisoner-of-war camps, releas- 
ing Volksstiirmers and non-Nazis for 
farming. A strenuous campaign, includ- 
ing spraying with anti-louse powder ev- 
eryone who crossed the Rhine, reduced 
the threat of typhus. The Americans 
tg German army and civilian ve- 

icles and fuel for transportation of food 
and spurred the Germans on in their task 
of repairing roads and bridges. 

Laborers were sent to the coal mines 


_to begin production. Soap, cloth, and 
_medicine factories were reopened. Gen- 


erally, the Americans forbade entertain- 
ment, the use of the telephone, and all 
y foot or bi- 


ords of banks and blocked the accounts 
of Nazis, government officials, dil mem- 
bers of the Gestapo and Elite Guard, and 
officers of professional or cultural organi- 
zations tinged with Nazism. The mark 
was stabilized at 10 cents. Stamps bear- 
ing pictures of Nazis, war slogans, or 









scenes glorifying war were declared in- : 


valid and destroyed. 
" Bread and Markets: In addition to 


handling displaced persons, the Allies 
Germans * 


had to cope with thousands of 
fleeing to the west to get out of the area 
which the Russians will éventually take 


over. But there were many indications 
that the Russians were treating the Ger- __ 
mans at least as well as the Western — 
Powers were. In Moscow, Foreign Trade __ 


Commissar A. J. Mikoyan revealed that 


the Reds had set up a rationing system 


in Berlin which allowed Germans more 
food than they received in the last months 
of the Hitler government and had estab- 
lished communal food kitchens. They 
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also allowed peasants to sell excess food, 
which the Nazis had confiscated, on the 
open market. 

NEWSWEEK'S Moscow correspondent, 


- in a dispatch passed by Russian censors, 


sent this picture of Soviet soldiers and the 


* Germans in Berlin: “The Russian soldier 


is ruthless in battle but he can’t take it 
when it comes to seeing enemy women 
and children dying of starvation. I've 
talked to many: Russians who entered 
Germany with the idea of putting every- 
thing to fire and the sword. Before long 
they began to feel sorry for civilians when 
these were completely down and beg; 
for scraps of food at Russian 
kitchens. 


some kind of bare minimum for the Ger- 
mans in*the Russian-occupied areas. It’s 
one of the curious paradoxes of the pres- 
ent situation that the Russians in Berlin 
should allow free competition and free 
markets, which had: been absolutely sup- 
pressed by the Nazi government. 
“Berlin’s commandant and his subordi- 
nates are working in conjunction with 
local biirgermeisters in a serious‘ effort to 
restore a minimum of normal life. The 
Russians are also attempting to raise the 
morale of the dejected and morose Ber- 
liners by showing movies, which are 
eagerly attended, and organizing theatri- 
cal companies. German actors and ac- 
tresses who thought they would be shot 
were pleasantly surprised to find the Rus- 
sians giving them jobs which were dou- 
bly welcome because they meant food.” 


field 


“All indications are that there will be 


Bese ie a Bh 


here: The 
Russians have issued no ban on fraterni- 
zation. On the. contrary the Reds are 
taking special pains to win over German 
labor. In Upper Silesia they've allowed 
factory wor to establish labor coun- 
cils which have a say in management and 
production. A severe purge of Nazis is in 
progress. During twelve years of Nazi 
rule the Germans have become expert 


Nazis who try to go 


squealers and ot Sa ; 


Himmler: Sob Story 

“The search for Heinrich Himmler, 
chief of the Gestapo, last week developed 
some of the strangest of the many strange 
tales of the’ fate of high Nazis. There 
were broad intimations that the Allies 
knew where Himmler. was and @ rank- 
ing officer with the British Second Army 
went so far as to say: “There is every. 
reason to believe that Himmler sought 
protection from Grand Admiral Doenitz 
and was: granted it, and that he is in 
Doenitz’s headquarters zone.” (Alfred 
Rosenberg, the violently anti-Russian 
“philosopher” of Nazism, was captured 
in a hospital in the “Doenitz zone” around 
Flensburg. ) 

Meanwhile, Newsweex’s Stockholm 
correspondent cabled this sidelight on an 
odd attempt. by Himmler to curry favor 
just before the German = surrender: 
“Himmler went out of his way, to try to 








Vodka Hospitality: It’s an old Russian custom to toss up welcome guests as Lt. — 
Gen, William H. Simpson, commander of the American Ninth Army, found out when 
|. he visited the Russians in the area they occupy in Germany. tak 


Associated Press — 


.@ speech lasting more than 





accepted the 
Nazi lion in his den in: thé*hope of saving 
some fellow Jews. 
“Himmler, who Masur found was in an 
affable mood, used the occasion to make 
denying the ios aguinat the 

most o atrocities against the 
Jews and others laid at the door of the 
Nazis. The Gestapo chief brushed aside 
the Buchenwald camp as enemy propa- 
ganda and said of the Maidanek mass- 
murder establishment that the cremations 


pol oa Seon ieee mopesved 
victims of a typhus emic. Himm- 
ler also’ waxed tal 


The Fiihrer Legend 

Special squads -of Soviet intelligence 
officers still combed the labyrinth of tun- 
nels under the ruined Reich Chancellery 
in Berlin last week, seeking the corpse cf 
Adolf Hitler. They found not a-sign of 
the missing Fiihrer, Even his SS guards 
could not supply the answer. They had 
locked themselves in an. underground 
chamber for days .and the ‘information 
the Russians dragged out of them was 
_ But from Southern Bavaria came.a 
new version of Hitler's last. days. The 
storyteller was Gerhardt Herrgesell, who 
said he was one of ‘the Fabrer’s two 
stenographers and among the last per- 
sons to. leave him in Berlin. Herrgesell 
ome a wonderful yarn to correspondents 
about Hitler’s bickerings with his gener- 
in the: Berlin. Chancellery. . air-raid 


E 


aide into Hitler's nce 
room ing “Roosevelt is dead!” Hit- 
ler ew his arms into the air, 
then “lau and. laughed . ... like a 








LOUIS XIV of France was elated. His. 


magnificent fountains at Versailles were 


exciting even to his most worldly cour- . 


tiers. 


And Louis fed their awe with such 
Y details as piping water from 100 miles 
away to play in his garden... and a 
fountain which would spout 74 feet! 


THE. KING. did not dream that, some 
day, water would be piped through tubes 
into the homes of private citizens. Nor 
could he foresee that a new kind of 
tubing called Bundyweld would some 
day find uses beyond his greatest dreams 
- +. in commonplace luxuries like refrig- 
erators, ranges and automobiles, 


Todayg Bundyweld is used in count- 


BUNDY 


GnGinecaneo tre! 


less war products. For example, as “life 
lines” for life rafts. 

Quickly inflated rubber life rafts have 
saved the lives of scores during World 
War II. To operate successfully, these 
tafts depend on keeping the gas that 
inflates them safely stored under high 
pressure, always ready for use. 

A CONTAINER made of coils of leak- 
proof, pressure-resistant Bundyweld Steel 
Tubing fills this vital storage role. 

Many other war and peacetime prod- 
ucts depend on Bundy for their vital 
“life lines.” Bundy Research and Engi- 
neering Departments are constantly on 
the job. For help in your own planning 
write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13. 


TUBING 


fveue ERPECTATIONS 


BUNDYWELD “FAMOUS LIFE LINES” 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS OF TOMORROW! 


This is Bundyweld: A single strip of copper- 
coated §.A.E. 1010 steel, continuously rolled 
twice around laterally—then passed through e 
furnace where the copper coating fuses and 
alloys with the double steel walls. It is com- 
pletely copper brazed—free from scale—held 
closely to: dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OO” 


Metals Company, itd. nnene Nene Soe atte ee ny 


3100 19th Street 
San Francisco 10, California 


1 Admiral A 
Maspeth, Now York City, N. Y.. 


3333-W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, I'linois 


Rutan & 
112 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 


Eagle Metals 
3628 Eust Marginal Way 
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were arming 200,000 Germans to fight 
England, then ordered Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels to’ “get this story 
pace among the British.” The plot 


To these tales Hitler’s other stenog- 
rapher, Heinz Buchholz, added: 

@ Hitler escaped death in the July 20 
bomb attempt by “sheer luck.” The 
bombloaded briefcase was put under 
Hitler’s conference table, but the: table 
top shielded him from the full effect. of 
the explosion. Although dazed and 
burned, he was able to walk from the 
building. 

C After the Luftwaffe’s failure to halt 
the Normandy invasion, Hitler showed 
contempt for Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goring in an “increasingly obvious” man- 
ner. “Usually he just ignored the Reichs- 
marshal, and often just pushed him aside 
when Goring tried to express his opinion 
at conferences.” 








fie Cecelia. But he’ hell never put 

sonally ordered the death of a single 
Jew. What did he have to say about 
the brutal treatment of slave “laborers? 
With a few exce they had been 
well cared for. “I have brought pleasure 
and contentment to millions of working 
men,” Ley added. Yes, he would always 
remain loyal to Hitler. Now, he said, 
“life has no more meaning for me. You 
can do away with me and shoot me right 


now. I don’t care . Bos baat 
could for Germany.” 
: The Good (Looking) Germans 


That $65 question—GI's are fined $65 


.for fraternizing with Germans—began to 


loom larger than ever for the American 
Army in Germany last week. The passage 
of time had inevitably taken the edge 
off the soldiers’ rage at the horrors of the 


‘Nazi concentration camps and the cruel- 


Associated Press 


“Life has no more meaning” for Dr. Ley, once leader of the German labor front 


Ley: Workers’ Friend 


Two American paratroopers got the 
tip-off last week from a couple of Ger- 
man civilians. Entering an Austrian 
home about 50 miles from Berchtesgad- 
en, oe approached a_ short, ow- 

faced German in blue-striped pajamas 
with pink polka dots. Dr. Ley, they pre- 

Certainly not, replied the Ger- 
man, he was just an engineer named 
Ernst Distelmeyer. 

Back “at headquarters, the 5-foot-4- 
inch prisoner removed his green ‘hat 
while Americans searched him for wea- 
pons. When confronted with pictures of 
Dr. Robert Ley, notorious leader of the 
Nazi labor. front and absolute ruler of 
some 12,000,000 slave laborers in Ger- 
many, he shook his bald, iring head 
and stuck to his story. Finally, w when a 
German official was brought. into the 
room and identified him, he admitted: “I 
am the Dr. Ley you are seekin 

"Sagan speaking with a ake stutter, 

Eek aeonned proceeded to answer questions. Yes, 
d spreeyd of the “removal” of Jews 


ties practiced on American prisoners by 
the Germans. 


From Coblenz, Daniel De Luce, As-’ 


sociated Press correspondent wrote: “I 
cannot vouch for the opinion of the Al- 
lied Supreme Command, but among 
American officers and men npa ida 
Germany now there seems to be a gener: 
agreement that strict enforcement of the 
non-fraternization laws won't be possible 
over any long period of time.” 

A lieutenant colonel told ‘De Luce: 
“There are two things our American sol- 
diers can’t resist—kids and a glimpse of 
friendly family life. Those are two things 
the Germans are sure to tempt us with. 
I'm not worried about the biological as- 
pr of Boy-meets-Girl. That can be 

ly rigidly controlled. But the kids 


look” about like the youngsters back 


home. The old folks seem harmless ‘and 
their houses are nice 
appear to live about the same way we 
do. We are going to have a terrific job 
keeping a sharp line between friends and 
enemies as the occupation stretches out 


“unendingly month after month.” 


“with 


-. around barefoot, not becayse of the 
of. shoes but .because they like it that 
‘way. It is p seat ‘that iy oe adore the 


and clean and they . 








girls, in the shortest ps Ihave 
ever seen, bene way above the knees, 
continually parade up and down =avig to 

~ catch the eyes of GI's.” 
She went on: Rien? . irls, unlike Aus- 
trian girls, are all built on the heavy 


side and wear no okie. but have ac- 
quired a wonderful tan, giving them a 
healthy Amazon appearance. Most of 
them in for Bavarian-type dresses, 

“flowered skirts and. white 
blouses, the necks. of which are cut ex- 
ceedingly low. 

“They are very friendly. Not being 
able to understand non-fraternization, 
they have obviously dressed | themselves 
up to charm. Their hair is, without ex- 
ception, beautiful and in nearly all cases 


is worn way below: the shoulders, hang- 


gg oy in natural waves:. 
e children. are exquisite, supaing 
k 


Americans, who play ball in. the streets 
as always, which appeals to children. all 


.- over the world. The youngsters run up 


happily and unafraid to perch themselves 
pes Ea knees and offer their faces to be 
kissed. The GI’s contend. that this: can’t 
be fraternizing and let loose ‘a lot of their 
loneliness for home and their own kids 
by PI playing with and teasing these chil- 


In some other places in the Reich, 
however, the GI’s ran into strong deter- 
rents to fraternization—and one of the 


. meanest. tricks in even.the \Gérman rec- 


A ‘number of women came to a 
division command and charged that they 
had been raped by American soldiers. 
Investigation disclosed that some of them 
were virgins and one a known prostitute. 
Apparently, their game was ‘a’ subtle 
form of sabotage, since the Army pen- 
alty for rape may be death by hanging. 


Yank Spoken Here 


Throughout Belgium and _ Eastern 
France grim-faced GI's halted every mili- 
tary car headed toward Paris and ‘scru- 
tinized the occupants. Instead of de- 
manding passwords, they asked strange, 
homegrown questions: “Who is_ called 
‘The Voice’?” “Who sleeps with Jiggs?” 
“Who is Pruneface?” They were supposed 
to catch soldiers with the comics and 
crooners—presumably German spies. 

It was around the time of the Ardennes 
break-through last December. In prep- 
aration, the SS had opened a sabotage 
school near Berlin. The graduates—Eng- 

ing vVolunteers—wore cap 
American and British uniforms and in- 
filtrated behind Allied lines with missions 
ranging from reporting back Allied troop 
dispositions by radio to murdering Allied 
officers. Their commander was Lt. Col. 
Otto Skorzeny, a -hard-driving..Himmler 


‘benchman. Skorzeny ‘had’ ‘Supporedly 





. Delegates to the 1945 Inter-American Conference, who agreed upon the Act of Chapultepec, named after the historic 
castle where the sessions were held, also considered matters presented by two Economic Commissions, which evidences 


the place of international adie in hemisphere relations today. 


| Math Making 1 lhe. 


sep National City Bank of New 
York, through its Mexico City 
Branch, serves American business- 
men and Mexican producers in the 
exchange of goods. The steady 
job of the whole National City 

ter-American banking system of 
overseas branches is to supply trade 
information, credits and foreign 
exchange service. These branches 
work ceaselessly’ with clients to 
create and develop markets. 

In Central ‘and South 
America and in the Carib- 
bean, there are 35 such 


branches. The 





two thousand men 
and women who staff them aver- 
age more than 10 years’ experience 
each in handling inter- American 
business and banking transactions. 
How well they have done, old 
customers know best. ' 
Officers. at Head Office or 
Branches in New York City will be 
glad to discuss your foreign trade 
program, and draw upon the Bank’s 
reservoir of experience to 
guide your buying and sell- 
ing operations in Mexico or 
anywhere in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York ° 65 Branches in Greater New York 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
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BRAZIL 
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Santos 
Sao Paulo 
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Balboa 
Cristobal 

CHILE 
Santiago 
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CUBA 
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seth Ren and riskiest job for 
If; Assassinating General of the 
Army Eisenhower. His plan was to drive 


into. Paris among a of English- 
speaking Germans in ANtied uniform: who 


. would guard a “captive” German general. 


Not Otto? Skorzeny himself blandly 
denied the whole plot. To have admitted 
pendurating American lines in Allied uni- 

would have put him in line for 
execution as a spy anyway. The 6-foot- 
4 former engineer was expansive, ‘how- 
ever, about his most pre- 
vious feat: rescuing Benito Mussolini in 
September 1943. 

That was the marvelous story released 
last week when the American Seventh 
Army captured Skorzeny in Austria. On 
Monday Allied Supreme eon gener 
denied that there was any truth whatever 
in it and said that the whole thing was a 
German hoax designed to aid Nazi mo- 
rale. The real mystery, however, re- 
mained: Why American papers were al- 


— to pick up the story and print it as 
act. 


Trial by Executive 
It Would Save Time and Bother 
in Punishment of War Criminals 


Nobody knew what a war criminal was 

—officially. Nobody knew what men were 

the list of war criminals—officially. No- 

y knew when they would be tried— 

officially. Nobody knew how they would 
be tried—officially. 

That was where one of the most vexing 
questions to face the United Nations 
rested last week. The Russians raised a 
mighty clamor in their press that such 
characters as Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Géring be shot outright. The American 
and British liberal press seconded the 
Russian idea, although with less violence. 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden on ar- 
riving in London indicated that measures 
were at least under way. And day by day 
the criminals were flushed out of hiding 
in hotels, hospitals, and hunting lodges. 
Most of them were captured by American 


or British forces. 


Game Without Rules:. But officially 
the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion in London said nothing whatever. 
This commission was set up in October 
1942. Russia has never participated in its 
functions, however, presumably because 
the Soviet demanded sixteen votes for its 
constituent republics to offset the votes 
controlled by the British Empire. Thus 
at the very start a gulf separated the 
Americans and the British and the other 
participating powers from the Russians. 

ut the greatest problem that faced the 
commission was that in all its dealings 
with war criminals it was entering an 
almost lored area of international 
relations, where the rules were few or 
nonexistent. 


Associated Press 
He Who Kicks Last: The censors held up this picture until the Germans sur- 
rendered. The well-aimed kick was delivered by a Frenchman at one of a group of 
Germans rounded up outside Paris last August. His boot conveyed France’s feelings 
for the Boche and made one of the photographs of the war. 





The first question the commission had 
to settle was that of who was to be con- 
sidered a war criminal. Not even the 
name of Adolf Hitler automatically went 
on the list because the British questioned 
whether the head of a state could be 
tried as a war criminal. Recently, how- 
ever, members of the commission speak- 
ing off the record have revealed that Hit- 
ler, Himmler, Goring, and most of the 
other big Nazis have definitely been put 
on the list. 

But there was no information on 
whether such people as the Wehrmacht 


generals and in ere members of the 
German General Staff have been listed as 
war criminals. Unless condemned for spe- 
cific atrocities,.the generals could plead 
that they were only carrying out orders. 
This was particularly true of the General 
Staff, an executive and not a policymak- 
ing branch of the Wehrmacht. Further- 
more, lining up the generals as war crimi- 
nals might set the precedent that the 
commanders on the losing side in any 
future war should be more or less auto- 
matically executed. 

The Russians have demanded that 
Marshal Karl von Rundstedt and other 
generals who were captured by the West- 


ern Allies be tried as war criminals. But 
the Soviets themselves have organized a 
great many captured Nazi officers as the 
Union of German Officers, headed by 
Gen. Walther von Seydlitz and Field 
Marshal Friedrich von Paulus. These 
high German officers have lived in a 
dacha (country estate) near Moscow and 
have participated in propaganda broad- 
casts to the German people. In addition, 
there is some evidence that the Russians 
have a good many Germans in 
aneae? capacities in the Red Army; 
some of them have received the title of 
“Front Helpers.” 


‘Executive Action’: If and when the 
commission and the Russians agree on 
lists of war criminals, the question then 
arises how they are to be tried, especially 
the more important ones. The Moscow 
Declaration provides that individuals who 
have committed crimes in certain states 
shall be sent back to those countries to 
face trial, and that those guilty of crimes 
aprinat more than one state shall be 
placed before some sort of international 
tribunal. These tribunals, however, will 
have to write their own - 


their composition, the rules of evidence, 
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and how punishment: is to be weighed 
and meted out. 

Possibly because of the cumbersome 
machinery involved in bringing war crim- 
inals such as Géring to trial, the British 
Foreign Office is reported to favor “exec- 
utive action.” The precedent was set 


when the Congress of Vienna decreed the — 


deportation of Napoleon to St. Helena in 
1815. Under a modern: interpretation, 
Russia and the United States and Britain 
would duly decide that Géring’s actions 


as head of the Luftwaffe made him a war , 


criminal. He would thereupon be uncere- 
moniously shot—and forgotten. Further- 
more, executive action comes closer to 
the immediate measures demanded by the 
Russians than the plans being drawn up 
by the London commission. 


Joe.at Play, Uncensored 


The rumors were vague and unveri- 
fied but they were spicy—“that after a 
night of heavy feasting and drinking he 
drove back to the Kremlin happily shoot- 
ing his revolver . . . that he hopped up 
on a table and danced among the glasses 
... that he let his happy feelings be in- 
creased by one or another girl.” 

Arvid Fredborg, a veteran anti-Nazi 
Berlin correspondent, reported these 
stories about Premier Stalin. in Obs, a 
conservative Swedish magazine, several 
weeks ago. He also recalled that Stalin 
was once “the leader of a group of 
Georgian professional revolutionists who 
‘engaged in robbing the mail and bank 
transports.” 

Moscow indignantly protested against 
the article as “incompatible with normal 
relations between Russia and Sweden,” 
and asked the Swedish Government to 
confiscate all copies of it. Last week 
Sweden expressed polite regrets but re- 
gel to confiscate the offending copies 
of Obs. 


Time for Air : 

Sign of normalcy in Britain: The Loch 
Ness Monster, the fabulous serpent of 
the Inverness-shire lake, was reported to 
have reappeared, this time in the sea off 
the Scottish coast—but presumably near 
a place accessible to the tourist trade. 


Fit for a King 


A tommy gun chattered in the peaceful 
40-acre gardens behind Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where King James I once grew miul- 
berries. Then a rifle banged away. Final- 
ly, King George VI, his face intent, put 

« down his weapons and went inside “Buck- 
house” to keep his weekly luncheon. date 
with Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

That was in 1940 and for the first time 
last week Churchill told the House of 
Commons how even the king trained in 
those black. days. He revealed that George 

also carried a gun in his car and.on week- 
ends drilled with a Home Guard com- 
pany at Windsor Palace. The Prime Min- 
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The enemy is sighted : . . the gun crew snaps into action ... 
‘mot an instant’s delay. There is no time nor need to carefully 
stow away lens covers. Each is suspended by a length of BEAD 
CHAIN. Ic makes an ideal connector because it is strong, flexible 
and can’t kink even when the cap is screwed on or off. The thou- 
sands of war time uses of BEAD CHAIN are the reasons why 
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@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you're talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
4 sulation field Richardson precision 
y : plastics have long been favorite 
i materials . . . used by the millions 
i in all shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 
r This outstanding preference is 
4 easy to understand, for Laminated 
4 INSUROK is an easy-to-handle 
i , product whose physical character- 
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It can be drilled, punched, sawed, 
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it for you. Write today for the full 
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ister hinted that if it had come to a last 
stand in London—“a matter which had to 
be considered at one time”—the king 
would have fought side by side with his 
ple, whether the government wanted 

im to or not. 


De Valera’s Cheek 


Winston Churchill had been waiting 
for years before he was able to give 
Prime Minister Eamon De Valera a 
sound tongue-lashing in his May 18 radio 
address because of Ejire’s part—or lack 
of part—in the victorious war against 
Germany. “Dev” waited for three days 
before replying. Then he produced a 
masterpiece of turning the other cheek. 

He would not, said De Valera, add 
fuel to “the flames of passion and hatred 
. . . Allowances can be found for Mr. 
Churchill’s statement, however unworthy, 
in the first flush of victory. No such ex- 
cuse could be found for me in this quieter 
atmosphere.” Thereupon De Valera of- 
ficially forgave Churghill: “All credit to 
him that he successfully resisted the 
temptation [to take over Irish bases] . . . 
By resisting his temptation in this in- 
stance, Mr. Churchill . . . has advanced 
the cause of .international morality an 
important step.” 


Get-Together 


The perpetually ruffled feelings of the 
French were soothed by an expert sooth- 
er last week. President Truman invited 
the French Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bidault, to visit the White House while 
en-route home from the San Francisco 
conference and “expressed his desire to 
meet General de Gaulle and indicated 
that there was a full appreciation by the 
United States government of the part 
which France could and should play in 
the settlement of questions of world 
and European interest.” 

The President also reaffirmed this na- 
tion’s “complete willingness” to turn over 
to France an unspecified part of the 
American occupation zone in Germany 
and added that de Gaulle’s offer of aid 
in the Pacific war was welcome. 


The Czechs: Red Ties 


Czecho-Slovakia tied itself to Russia 
last week with the tightest of bonds. Gen. 
Bohumil Boeek, Czecho-Slovak Chief of 
Staff, announced in Prague that the new 
Czecho-Slovak Army would be_ both 
armed and trained by the Red Army 
while a Soviet military mission will be 
attached to it. Thus a form of military 
cooperation far stronger than’ any diplo- 
matic or economic ties was set up. The 
Russians are now in a position to control 
in similar fashion the armies of nearly all 


Eastern European and Balkan powers. 


The Red Army in the future may be as- 
sisted by the forces of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia. 
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China: Gold Tip 

For two months, strict Chungking cen- 
sorship kept the lid on one of the most 
sensational scandals of the war. But last 
week the story broke wide open. Late in 
March the Chinese Government decided 
to raise the official price of gold from 
20,000 to 85,000 Chinese. dollars an 
ounce. Somehow, the news leaked out 
and scores of mseionn made huge for- 
tunes in wa baci anc : = 

g newspapers, 0 y ac- 
= high government officials of tam- 
ring with the gold, some of which = 
pen by the United States to hel 
stabilize Chinese currency. They charged 
that various banks and government 
reaus worked overtime March 28, the 
day of the price change, to serve the 
profiteers. In Washington, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Dr. T. V. Soong, prom- 
e guilty persons would dras- 
tically punished. 
>. e 
Ike’s Night Out 

“Ike” deserved to relax. For months, 
under the burden of his never-ending 
political and military responsibility fs 
Supreme Commander, General of th 
Army Eisenhower had taken time ‘off 
only to play excellent bridge with fellow 
officers (he usually won) and read Wild 
West novels sent him by his wife. Last 
week he went to England for a little fun. 

What Eisenhower called his belated 
celebration of V-E Day started a few 
hours after he and Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, commander of the Twelfth Army 
Group, had flown to London to confer 
with Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, 2lst Army Group chief, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, and other 
military leaders. First he and Bradley 
went to see Sid Field in the musical 
comedy “Strike It Again.” 

At the end of the performance Field 
led the audience in thunderous applause 
ag the = foe, enerals until Eisenhower, dressed 

tropical-worsted uniform, 

pri up “ his box and thanked the 

audience and cast for “a most wonder- 

= rnace at “I wonder,” he concluded, 

you people realize what it means to 

= ta ack here among. friends— 

among people whose language I can al- 
most 

Through crowds cheering madly for 
“Good Old Ike,” and held back with 
difficulty by American MP’s and British 
police, Eisenhower then drove to Ciro’s 
in the West End for dinner. There he 
pad ie Seen, Senseo mite asa 

ac_ secretary, y Summers 
Next he dariced with Mrs. James Gault, 
wife of Colonel Gault, his British mili 
tary assistant. 

When Ciro’s finally closed, long after 
its usual midnight curfew, ‘Mrs. aoe 
told her friends breathlessly: “The 
eral is very witty. And he’s an exce us 
dancer. We aidn’e tread on each other's 


toes once. 
















brighter 
moments... 


But a flat drink 
~_ {s always dull! 


willy 


Where there's Life you'll hear : . 


TIN 


“PiIn-POINT CARBONA- 
TION”. .. millions of tinier 
bubbles .. . gives drinks a 


liveliness you can hear... 

a sparkle that lasts to the last sip. And Canada Dry’s special formula points up 
the flavor of any tall drink. No wonder it’s the preferred club soda in fine bars, 
hotels and clubs. For drinks that sound better, taste better .. - an See 
Dry Water when you're out, serve it in your home. 


W you proter a mizer with a fuller favor, there's nothing as good x “the Champagae| i 


of Ginger Ales”... Canada Dry. 


A flat date | 
may have its 


I ee “ea 
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It’s the exceptional industrial plant that 
fails to provide salt tablets for its em- 
ployees. Only a few years ago it was 
otherwise. Salt Tablets have become an 
industrial “must” for men who work— 
and sweat. 


| Sweat robs the body of vital salt. This 
4 throws the Rote fluids out of balance. 
f The result is Heat-Fag, inalertness, 
) accidents, heat prostrations, The pre- 
ventive is salt water — water to 









' to restore the saline balance. Water 
» alone won't do it. Both are needed. 


The easy, simple, sanitary way to 

» provide salt to workers sweat is 

H orton’s Salt Tablets available at every 

: drinking fountain. The cost is less than 
a cent a man per week. 


© In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
| types of sale, Morton is the recognized 
A). deader. Order Morton's Salt Tablets and 
}| Dispensers from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. Write 
for free folder. Morton Salt 
Company, 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, IHinois. 





H 

| 

f 

MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one at 
@ time, quickly, cleanly — no 
waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

| 800 Tablet size - = = = ® 

{ 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS —— 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available either 
plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Toblets, case of 9,000 $3.18 


MORTON’S 
SALT TABLETS 
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restore the moisture lost in sweat, salt ©. |~ 
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Brazil: Integralismo | 
Formation of new political parties to 
lace those abolished by President Ge- 
io Vargas in 1987 is a necessary pre- 


‘liminary to the forthcoming elections in 


Brazil. Two groups have already been 
organized: the Social Democratic party, 
the administration’s 
Presidential candidate, War- Minister 
Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra; and the Na- 
tional Democratic Union, which supports 
the opposition aspirant, Brig. Gen. Ed- 
uardo Gomes. 

Now the supposedly defunct Fascist 
s of life. 
Leaders of the movement last week 
Opened a campaign for formal recogni- 
tion by issuing a manifesto intended to 
prove that Integralismo is neither Nazi 
nor Fascist but pure Brazilian. 


Sign of the Sigma: The Integralist 
armel was fountled soon after Vargas 
came td power in 1933. Its “Fiihrer,” 
Plinio Salgado (last reported: in -Portu- 
gal). is described as a man of integrity 

ut a mystic and fanatic with a neurotic 
personality. He copied the doctrines and 
tactics of European. Fascism without 
much originality; his followers gave the 
Fascist salute and wore green shirts with 
the mathematical 
Salgado’s equivalent 
the left sleeves. 

European Fascist economic. theories 
are hardly adapted to an undeveloped 
country like Brazil, and the easy-going 
Brazilians have little love for regimenta- 
tion. Nevertheless, the movement flour- 
ished. ' 

Then came Vargas’s coup d'état of 
1937 which destroyed political parties 
and drove the Communists underground. 
Only the Integralists, reportedly financed 
by German money, remained as an or- 

anized threat. They had hopes at first 

t Vargas would «use as mass 
or his government. But a few 
days after the coup he outlawed them. 

They fought back for a time, And on 


the Swastika, on 


May 11, 1938, an Integralist group at- 


tempted to assassinate Vargas seize 
the government. It almost-sueceeded, but 
Vargas and his daughter Alzira: held off 


their assailants with machine guns, rifles, 


and pistols for five hours until troops - 


faiséd the siege of the Palacio Guana- 


|. ‘bara. Then Vargas struck at Integralismo 
“without mercy, and it has not been a se- 


rious. factor since. 

Last week’s bid for recognition wor- 
ried liberal leaders, who-saw- a it an = 
tempt. to create confusion during the 
campaign and to prevent the esteblish. 
ment of a democratic regime. They also 
feared that Integralismo might become 


-a cloak for anti-United: States and anti-. 


United Nations propaganda. 


ign of the sigma, 


ta 
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s Acme 
V for Violence: Police lead away one 
of the anti-Fascists. who rioted in Santi- 
ago, Chile, when a requiem ‘mass was 
held for the repose of Mussolini's soul. 


Costa Rica: Share the Land 


In February 1944 Teodoro Picado de- 
feated the conservative former. President 
Leén Cortés. Castro for the Presidency of 
Costa ‘Rica. One of the planks in his plat- 
form was a pledge to distribute idle land 
to small farmers. 

In the past year the government has 
distributed:'to landless farmers roughly 
25,000 acres, in the Atlantic and Pacific 
zones and in the central valley. Some of 
the land was bought from owners of 
large plantations who were short of work- 
ers drained to such war projects as rub- 
ber gathering and to the Inter-American 
Highway. Land that could not be bought 
was rented by the government and  re- 
rented to farmers. In some cases squat- 
ters’ rights were legalized. More than 
13,000 ‘acres belonging to German _na- 
tionals were expropriated and 2,000. acres 
of banana plantations abandoned be- 
cause of banana disease were purchased 
from the United Fruit: Co. 

There is nothing revolutionary about 
the land program. Unlike many Latin 
American countries, Costa Rica is a na- 
tion of small land holdings... 

But. the distribution appears to be a 
success both politically and economical- 
ly. It has shown the electorate that the 
administration is sincere about its social 
program. And it. is a weapon against 
soaring livi~ ts, vite ' 





‘ Jones and Brown, associated for years, 
"carried Penn Mutual partnership insurance. 
When Srown died, his share in the business 
was delivered to Jones by the Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. The share was actually in the 
form of a check with which to purchase 
Brown’s interest and so keep the management 
in the hands of the survivor. 


If your business 1s a partnership or a close 
corporation, Penn Mutual business insurance 
will furnish the cash to buy out the interest 
of a member who dies. 
Moreover, such insurance 
bolsters credit at a time 
when credit may be put to 
a severe strain, and can 
provide a' “sinking fund” — 


to meet an emergency. 





ok 


Penn Mutual Undervriters 


are qualified to render you expert professional 
service in securing the coverage that will fit 
your business needs. Or if your needs are 
personal, they are equally ready to advise you 
concerning an income for your wife or a re- 
tirement plan for yourself. For they are famil- 

iar with all the items that make up a man’s 
financial picture and are trained to fit those | 
items into a pattern that will cover every need | 

and bring to the individual and to his family; 
the maximum security and benefit. 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED’ AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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|) Giving Up Quebec 
fg ebec, with 65 of the 245 seats in 
» Parliament, has always been the corner- 
be Stone of Canadian elections: Only once 
) has a party won a Federal election with- 
; -out substantial support in Quebec, which 
usually votes solidly Liberal.* - 
+ . Last week John Bracken, Progressive- 
Conservative leader, virtually conceded 
= his party could not win an over-all ma- 
4 in the Federal election on June 11: 
e flatly pledged his party to send con-« 
|, script troops to fight Japan. Anti-conscrip- 
}tionist, French-Canadian Quebec was not 
likely to give him more than a seat or two. 
» Elsewhere in the country, Bracken might 
‘hope to Sway with his calculated appeal 
ito an ady-aroused patriotism, but 
hardly enough to win the election. 
With Canada committed since the 
conference to send an army of 
only one division and supporting troops 
i Lots 80,000) to the Pacific, many won- 
Hy why conscription should still be a 
‘live issue.. Bracken insisted equality of 
| sacrifice was as essential in the war against 
) Japan as in the war against Germany. 
», _ Actually, Liberal and Tory plans for 
». the Pacific differed only in these essen- 
© tials: The Liberals would use conscripts 
4 now in Europe to occupy Germany, and 
‘the Tories would use conscripts from 
| those in Europe or at home in the Pacific 
) theater. Both would accept volunteers 
§ from Europe in the Pacific. But the Tories 
promised no “coercion,” while the Lib- 
h erals offered soldiers priority in return to 
) Canada, plus 30 days’ leave at home, if 
() they would volunteer against the Japs. 
| Neither party knew how many would vol- 
ig But unofficial reports said 10 per 
peent of the troops in Germany and the 
Netherlands (or about 18,000) already 
had volunteered. 


( Election Sidelights 

4 @ The first major campaign blunder was 
5. made by Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, De- 
i. fense Minister, when he said: “Canada 
'does not intend to send huge numbers of 
h.men to the Pacific to slug it out hand-to- 
/ hand with a foe perhaps better fitted than 
"we to survive in the jungle war.” This 
twas too blunt for most Canadians, who 
were convinced Canada would send what- 
‘ever troops the Allies needed. The anti- 
mment Ottawa Journal exclaimed: 
help us!” 
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Hi June 11, 285 were listed as Liberals, 205 
las socialist CCF, 204 as Progressive-Con- 
‘servatives, 94 as Social Creditors, 69 as 
| Labor-Progressives (Communists), and 
F 158 as independents or members of small- 
ro. 1917 a coalition Unionist 
was 
it only 






































com- 
by a vote.of 153 


} t0 three seats in Quebec. 
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* CANADIAN WEEK 


965 candidates seeking election on : 











er groups. Robert Johnson, Liberal nomi- 
née for the Yukon Territory, flying 
from Whitehorse to Dawson City, was 
on and arrived ten minutes too | 
te to file his nomination papers. 
@ The CCF became alarmed over what 
it described as “anti>socialist hobgoblins” 
interfering with its political broadcasts 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
One of the speeches from San Francisco 
by M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader, was cut 
off, and a rebroadcast of the same speech 
was overlapped for five minutes with a 
speech by Premier George Drew. (Pro- 
gressive-Conservative) of Ontario, caus- 
ing both to sound like double-talk. The 
Montreal Gazette reported that at the 
conclusion of a Coldwell radio speech 


there was a brief moment of silence. Then . 


an unidentified voice broke in with: “Be- 
ware! Careless talk costs lives!” The CBC 
denied all responsibility, blaming wire- 


line | companies carried the 
speeches across the country. 
The Homeward Move 

“Home by Christmas” has been a jocu- - 


lar expression of hope among Canadian 
troops since 1943. Last week it became a 
definite promise for most of the 285,000 
Canadian Army. forces in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Britain. 

An estimated 15,000 men are expected 
to be shipped home in June, and 25,000 
each succeeding month. Priority is to be 
given first to volunteers for the Pacific 
theater: They will have 30 days’ leave 
before starting special training. Next in 





on which left 
served in France in 


drawn chiefly from the 12,000 conscript 
troops who arrived in Britain this year, 
most of them too late to get to the front. 

Practically all Canadi 


ian equipment, 


— rifles and other 
will be 


used. 
The 


arms, 
ft in Europe. Some of it will be 
to arm Belgian and Dutch forces. 


: army will also lose its commander, 
Gen. H. D. G. Crerar, 57, who has led it 


since March 1944. Crerar will retire when 
he returns to Canada, probably in August. 


Snappy Story - 
Many Canadian housewives sighed with 


relief 


and anticipation -last week when 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board an- 
nounced the lifting of 32 restrictions on 


the manufacture 
and other consumer goods 


household appliances 
, ranging from 


washing machines and vacuum cleaners 


to 


ing machines and bicycles. But the 
one ban pleased them most of 
is no limit now on the amount 


all: 

of elastic in girdles. Easing of the syn- 
thetic-rubber shortage alee ended _ the 
rationing of inner tubes for tires. More 


than 


35,000 passenger-car and truck 


owners now eligible only for retreaded or 


used 


tires will allowed new tires be- 


ginning June 1. More new tires will be 
released before winter. 





U-Boat Gives Up: “One of the first two Nazi submarines to 





Canadian Army Photo 
surrender off the 


North American Coast after V-E Day is shown as it was escorted to a N. 
port by a Royal Canadian Navy motor launch. The “Schnorkef” breathing apparatus, 


which recently 
ip tttached to the side of the conning tower. 


gave the German U-boats much 












BUILDING a NEW WORLD 


isa job for STEAM 


Steam. power faces the biggest rebuilding job within 
man’s knowledge . . . from steam will come the heat 
and power to make or process most of the products 
for restoring a war-battered world .... from steam 
will come most of the marine and locomotive power 
to convey these goods to market. 

Look confidently then for new opportunities for 
steam in the post-war world .. . but also expect 
keener competition from both pre-war rivals and 
stalwart new-comers—competition that will dictate 
renewed emphasis on power plant reliability, efficiency, 
and operating costs. 

Power plant engineers will want to be ready in 
advance with stepdy-step plans for urgently needed 
modernization and expansion of existing facilities. 
These plans will help speed re-conversion of their own 
industries . . . hasten action toward fully integrated 
power services having the high overall efficiency and 
flexibility that future operations will demand. 

Thinking and planning for tomorrow is a job B&W 
engineers are ready to tackle today, in partnership 
with power neers of industry. : 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stati P for Marine 
-abpaaate a? ower Plants, for Ma 
Economizers 


It’s a logical job for B&W because B&W engineering 
and products go far beyond the generation of steam, 
represented by B&W boilers for all purposes .. . on 
land and sea. B&W also contributes to the efficient 
application of steam through its design and manufac- 
ture of pressure vessels for refineries and synthetic 
rubber plants . .. of tubes for boilers, locomotives, 


‘chemical plants, and .other high temperature, high 


pressure services . . . of specialty refractories for 
boilers, and industrial heating and processing fur- 
maces ... 


The war: must continue to have first call on present 
power plants and power men. Yet it is not too early 
now to be looking forward . . . planning tomorrow’s 
action . . . scanning present horizons for the best 
means to translate today’s power sha into tomorrow's 
power. plants. 
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Meat-Hungry U.S. Hopes Famine 
. Will Be Eased by Vinson Plan 


Subsidies on Feeder Cattle 
Planned to Boost Flow to Market 
With Aid of Tight Controls 


In West Virginia 1,000 coal miners 
went on strike ause they could buy 
no meat. In Detroit 75 per cent of the 
meat dealers were closing two to four 
days a week for lack of merchandise. 
In New York half the butcher shops 
were closed on May 16, and on the fol- 
lowing Saturday a big live-poultry ter- 
minal; with a daily capacity of 150,000 
pounds, failed to Bi a single shipment. 
All over the nation, the American Meat 


Institute concluded from a survey last - 


week, the supply of meat was the small- 
est since rationing began. Total produc- 
tion for the year was estimated at only 
10 per cent less than last year, but mili- 
tary and Lend-Lease requirements take 
almost a third of the output. 


The Vinson Plan: Into this muddle 
step War Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson. 
He had a plan for more government sub- 
sidies and controls that was 
aimed at boosting the civilian 


After investigating the meat situation the 
committee decided that price and ration 
enforcement by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had “failed miserably.” It 
suggested a “supreme administrator for 
food” to supervise the War Food Admin- 
istration, whose job is to stimulate pro- 
duction, and the OPA. By his action 
Vinson came close to taking on the post 
of food czar himself. 

The OPA had concentrated on petty, 
technical violators, the committee found, 
instead of on large-scale black-market 
operators who have diverted meat “in 
total disregard” of regulations. 
Significance -——— 

The new Vinson -program indicates 
that because of the gravity of the meat 
situation the OPA is being forced to 
switch policy. It is beginning to subordi- 
nate its hold-the-price-line stand to one 
that will stimulate higher production—to 
show less concern about protecting con- 
sumers’ pocketbooks and more about 
filling their stomachs. 

This kind of appeasement, however, 
will not satisfy the farm bloc in Congress. 


Carlisle—New York Herald Tribune 
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Farm representatives hel sound a 
sharply critical note in the Senate in- 
vestigating committee report, and, after 
the Vinson plan has undergone a short 
trial, they will probably resume their 
offensive. What the farm bloc really 
wants—and may get—is the removal: of 
government controls on meat prices. 

The supply situation during the next 
90 days will largely determine what will 
happen to OPA control of meat. Predic- 
tions that the legitimate supply will 
improve are no doubt well founded. It 
can’t get much worse. 





Faster and Faster 


Jet propulsion opens wide the door for 
speed ... There truly is no limit . . . Speeds 
of 100,000 miles an hour are possible, in my 
sober estimation . . . We may never feel it 
necessary to fly 100,000 miles an hour, nor 
100 miles above the earth’s surface. But if 
we want to, we will. ay 


These words looked so fantastic that 
few newspaper editors paid much at- 
tention. Yet the speaker, before an audi- 
ence at the University of California in 
Berkeley last week, was an eminent mem- 
ber of the aircraft ey Hall L. Hib- 
bard, vice president and chief engineer of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Revealing in general terms some find- 


. ings that have excited manufacturers, air- 


lines, and fliers for many months, Hib- 
bard predicted that future aircraft trips 
outside the world’s atmosphere would 
open “the reaches of the sky” to explora- 
tion and make all the world one 
neighborhood. 





meat supply and distributing it 
more evenly. 

Vinson hoped especially to in- 
crease the flow of lean range cat- 
tle into feeding lots for fattening 
and sale to slaughterers. To en- 
courage feeders to buy and fatten 
steers without fear of a sudden 

drop in price, he promised that 
there would be no downward 
revision in ceilings without at 
least six months’ advance notice. 
He ordered a feeder subsidy of 
% cent a pound on top-grade cat- 
tle weighing 800 pounds or 
more. This will cost about $35,- 
000,000 a year. As a by-product, 
the record- mopens involved may 
discourage black-market - fina- 





g. 

Vinson also ordered: (1) larg- 
er subsidies for slaughterers of 
both beef and pork in order to 
ease a price ‘squeeze and (2) 
careful apportioning of Army 
purchases among packers and a 
check on deliveries from public 
stockyards for possible illicit 
transactions. 

In general, Vinson’s directives 
followed the recommendations 
made three days before by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 











In Lockheed’s efforts to get 
the P-80 (Shooting .Star) jet 
fighter into mass production at 
Burbank, Calif., Hibbard arrived 
at other points of interest in the 
mental stratosphere: 

@ The Shooting Star’s General 
‘Electric jet engine “is the most 
werful aircraft engine ever 
uilt.” In berg or ten years 
helicopters will be commonplace 
and all types of aircraft will 
have adopted jet, gas-turbine, or 
rocket propulsion. 
@ The surface of the earth 
moves 1,000 miles an hour day 
and night; our planetary system, 
500,000 miles an hour. The hu- 
man body can stand unlimited 
speed, and acceleration or de- 
celeration of “three G’s,” that is, 
times the pull of gravity. . 
An airplane outside the earth’s 
atmosphere accelerating steadily 
- at three G’s would reach 10,000 
miles an hour in less than five 
minutes. 
@ Practical speed limit in the 
earth’s atmosphere is 1,500 miles 
per hour. Air friction heat be- 
yond that would require an im- 
possibly heavy cooling system. 
@ Up to 400 miles per hour, 











rom under their daily mountains of paper work, many a sec-. 


retary, and many an executive, has paid conscious or unconscious 
tribute to the wartime efficiency of the Smith-Corona typewriter. 
Its easy “write,” speed in action and freedom from repairs have 
earned it a special place in the affections of its users. 


tL C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y¥ 
‘ Groton Plant. 


WS, SMITH-CORONA 
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WALL STREET 


Investment Guidepost 








The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
holds that when to buy ranks equally in 
importance with what to buy: both re- 
quire keen judgment in timing. Today, 
especially, changing world events leave 
imprints on market trends, and facts 
must be correlated with this in mind, 
for assessment of industry trends and a 
broad background knowledge of leading 
companies will assist investors in plan- 
ning a sound investment program. For 
this reason, M L, P, F & B believes 
investors will find its 1945 Annual 
Security and Industry Survey of un- 
usual interest. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR investors 
1ss0s0 evserveedy 


IERCE FENNER & 


BEANE 





Security and Industry Survey: 
A handbook for today’s investors 5 

This 64-page study is designed: to 
present significant investment informa- 
tion logically, simply and completely. 
It contains a penetrating discussion of 
investment policy and relates this to 
business trends as they affect the aver- 
age investor. Appraising 34 industries 
. and classifying 350 separate issues, the 
1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey also contains easily. understood 
charts which reveal price movements of 
industrial share groups. 

Here, too, are pre-planned portfolios 
for varying investment objectives; 
comment on “off board” securities and 

U. S. Government bonds. 
' No matter where a reader is located, 
this survey places in his hands the basic 


information needed to form wise invest- | 


ment decisions. Based on careful field 
research as well as on information from 
extensive trade and financial sources, 
the 1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey* is, indeed, a “must” for every 
forward-looking investor. 





“Your copy of the 1945 Annual Security and 
Industry Survey will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Address your request to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
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“drag, or air resistance, is not serious. 
Beyond that, it begins to rise, reaching a 
peak at the speed of sound (763 miles 
per hour at sea ievel), then dropping al- 
most as sharply as it rises. 

@ Lockheed has designed another jet 
fighter, not the P-80, that “can be made 
to go faster in level flight than the speed 


of sound.” 


Ingenious New World | 


Some of the new products announced 
by manufacturers last week: 


Megatherm—An electronic oven that 
quickly thaws out frozen food so “there 
is no chemical breakdown in . . . color, 
firmness, and texture.” Leave the oven on 
a few minutes more and the cooking job 
is done, too. Solidly frozen peaches in 


_ 80-pound cartons, normally requiring 


twenty hours to defrost safely, were 
thawed in less than fifteen minutes, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. reported 
after testing commercial models. Home- 
kitchen units will be produced after the 
war. The Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., an International Telephone & Tele- 
graph affiliate, is the manufacturer. 

Waterproofer—Auto, truck, and tractor 
engines can be protected against “drown- 
ing out” with a new liquid insulation, 
PiB, announced by U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals, Inc., New York. It is applied to 
ignition-system terminals and covers with 
brush or spray gun. 

Hot Sock—Electrically heated shoe in- 
serts have been a ground navigation haz- 
ard for’bailed-out Army airmen. So the 


-rGeneral Electric Co. has begun to make 


electrically heated oversocks, to be worn 
outside the shoe and discarded quickly 
on landing. 

Flying Fish—A 8-pound fiber box carry- 
ing 40 to 50 pounds of fish by air express, 
according to Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, presented no problem of odor, leak- 
age, or injury. Lobsters lived through an 
altitude of 12,000 feet. 

New Aluminum—Reprocessed alumi- 
num as good as the Ne metal can now 
be produced from junk. The Aluminum 
Co. of America, working with Army tech- 
nicians, developed the method. Caustic 
soda dissolves the aluminum from a 
junked plane or other mage and foreign 
solids are out; the aluminum 
solution is then returned to the Bayer 
process to become aluminum oxide, 
from which new aluminum is made in 
electric pots. 2 

Cold Plate—A laminated evaporator 
plate, to replace refrigeration coils, has 


-been developed by Yoder Reisiqucation, 


Inc., of Cleveland. The “Hubbell plate” 

is claimed to produce refrigeration that 

is “four times faster” than prewar models. 
1,400 Others—A 400-page 


“on 
1,400 wartime technological ear 


ments was put on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
a Office, Washington, for 50 cents 


in co 
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Hudsons by Fisher? 


Automobile men wondered whether 
the famous Fisher family of Detroit would 
soon manufacture cars and trucks. After 
pulling out of General Motors last 
August, the five body-building brothers 

romised to return to the automotive 

eld. Last week a firm with automobile 
possibilities, the Martin-Parry Corp. of 
York, Pa., announced that ‘the Fishers 
had bought a substantial but noncontrol- 
ling interest and that the production ex- 
pert of the family, Edward F. Fisher, had 
become a director. 

Although Martin-Parry specializes in 
metal wall-board products for ships, it 
also turns out automobile windshields 
and molding. The chairman, Leslie H. 
Green of Detroit, doubles as president 
of the Automotive Materials Corp. of 
Detroit, which is the sales agency for 
Collins & Aikman Corp. of New York, a | 
leading supplier of upholstery fabrics 
for automobiles. In Martin-Parry the 
Fishers may see desirable production fa-. 








International 


- Edward F. Fisher takes a new job 


cilities and a source of upholstery, which 
is now critically scarce. 

The Fishers also were eying the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. President A. E. Barit 
told Hudson stockholders this week that 
banker representatives of the Fishers had 
informally offered to buy 400,000 un- 
issued shares at $22.61 a share. This 
would come to $9,044,009 for a 20 per 
cent interest in the company. - 

The Hudson company: _ integrated 
setup would be a natural for the Fishers. 
It has plants enough to make all parts 
of 350,000 cars a year and the nucleus 
of a dealer organization. The Fishers 
could get into production at once with 
the Hudson car and later take in Martin- 
Parry and add several new models. With 
the Fisher name, money, and experience, 
the brothers probably could make a 
sizable dent in the auto field and even- 
tually turn the Big Three of the in- 
dustry—Ford, Chrysler, and General Mo- 


tors—into a Big Four. 















MR. JOHN CROMWELL OF HOLLYWOOD. DISTINGUISHED MOTION PICTURE DIRECTOR 


Chr Hen f tehcvemenl... LORD CALVERT 


except in limited quantities. For years the most ex- 


Ons distinctive whiskey, “Custom” Blended for 
pensive whiskey blended in America, each bottle of Lord 


those who can afford the finest, is so rare... 
Calvert is ‘numbered and registered at the distillery. 


} 
, 


so smooth...so mellow...that it has never been produced 
LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY, 








‘Look out / warned Elsie, youve 


playing with dynamite! 


6 
D -a-a-aynamiter” quaked Flmer, 
the bull. “Dynamite in a department store! 
Call a cop! Call two cops! Call the whole 
police force!” 


“Calm down, dear,” soothed Elsie, the 
Borden Cow. “That little box isn’t loaded. 
The dynamite I’m talking about is that ex- 
tra money you're itching to spend. Now 
everytime you or anyone buys anything you 
don’t actually need, you help shoot prices 
up. You help bring on inflation and under- 
mine the country.” 

“Undermine! Dynamite!” thundered E1- 
mer. “Woman, you talk like a dime novel.” 


“You won't be able to buy a dime novel, 
or anything else much for a dime,” coun- 
tered Elsie, “if prices go soaring. For when 
prices go up, folks have to have higher 
wages. And when people have more money 
and there are fewer things around to buy, 





the demand sends prices up again. And 
then wages go up again, and that shoots 
prices up. And—” 


“Stop woman!” exploded Elmer, “you're 
making me dizzy!” 


“We'll all be dizzy,” warned Elsie, “if we 
let all this extra money go to our heads. 
That’s why it’s so important that every 
spare penny goes into War Bonds and sav- 
ings. What money we do spend should go 
mostly for necessary things like rent, shoes, 
bread. And, of course, milk. As everybody 
knows, Borden’s Homogenized Milk has 
cream and Vitamin D in every sip.” 

“Wait a minute!” blazed Elmer. “You're 
not getting my mind off this music box by 
talking about Borden’s. I want this box— 





now! I need something to give me a lift.” 
“You can get a wonderful lift,” said Elsie 
brightly, “from a glass of Borden’s Hemo. 
It’s teeming with delicious chocolate flavor 
and vitamins and minerals. What’s more, 
Hemo gives you vitamins and minerals to- 
gether. Do you more good that way.” 
“The thing that'll do me most good,” 
snapped Elmer, “is to get home with my 
music box. Music makes me feel swell!” 
“You wouldn’t feel swell, darling,” re- 
plied Elsie, “if folks with ready cash bought 
more Borden’s Evaporated Milk than they 


needed, and little babies had to go shori' 
For we all know how babies thrive or 
Borden’s. It’s fortified with Vitamin D!” 





“If I was smart,” groaned Elmer wearily, 
“I'd think twice before I said anything.” 
“If everybody thought twice before he 
bought,” amended Elsie, “we could all keep 
on getting a fair share of the good things 





at a fair price. I mean things like clothes, 
and household goods, and body-building 
foods like Borden’s Fine Cheeses. For, you 
know, Borden’s Cheeses are grand eating, 
and concentrated nourishment, too.” 


“I give in,” sighed Elmer. “After all why 
do I need a music box when I have a chat- 
terbox that never runs down? Let’s drop the 
subject, and go straight home.” 


“Nobody ever goes straight home,” teased 


essere on DESSERT PO SE Ry 





Elsie, “if there’s an ice cream store ’round 
the corner. They stop for a real food treat 
like Borden’s Ice Cream or Milk Sherbet. 
They're so wonderfully GOOD!” 

“Uh-uh!” chortled Elmer. “I can see it 
coming now.” 

“Right you are, dear!” smiled Elsie. “Jf 
it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good.” 
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ICC Death Blow to Sectional Rates 
to Speed Decentralizing of Industry 


Railroads in the United States have 
grown up on a sectional basis. So freight 


rates have developed in a sectional pat-~ 


tern: Eastern or “Official,” Southern, 
Western Trunk Line, Southwestern, and 
Mountain Pacific. 

For many years the South has com- 
plained that freight rates on manufac- 
tured articles (class rates) were un- 
justly high in the South and West—so 
high that they discouraged manufactur- 
ing. The North has pointed to low wages 
in the South, to various rate exceptions 
that favored Southern interests, cer- 
tain favorable bulk (commodity) rates 
as compensating for the difference. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
‘after a six-year study, handed down a 
ruling last week that upheld the South. 
Territorial class rates were unjust and dis- 
criminatory, the ICC found, and should 
be abolished. Uniform rate-making bases 
must be established in all territories, and 
effective Aug. 30, class rates are to be re- 
duced about 10 per cent.in the South and 
West, and raised about 10 per cent in the 
East. Eventually, differentials may be 
less, after rate bases are equalized. 

Two members of the ICC, Claude R. 


Porter and George M. Barnard, disagreed 
two 


with the majority decision, and 
1 "Ponerson, ‘noted partial dieent. In 
J. Patterson, not i . 
an analysis of commodity rates affect- 
ing the South, Porter emph pref- 
erential rates on some of the South’s 
heavy freight. Porter’s conclusions were 
at odds with a 
North nor South had an over-all ad- 
vantage in commodity rates, published 
‘two years ago by i 
Board of Investigation and- Research. 
Many Southern industrialists, too, op- 
posed abolition of the territorial rate 
structure in the belief such action even- 
tually would wipe out the South’s pre- 
ferred status on certain commodity rates. 
The ruling immediately opened the 
way for future revision of the variations 
from class rates known as ar SW and 
> Cx- 


rate structure was in for a change. 
In the country as a whole, less than 10 
per cent of the rail freight moves on class 


that neither the 


tion, and the result is now a foregone 
conclusion: complete abandonment of 
sectional freight rates, 

The effect on any one line of manu- 
facturing or on any one factory cannot 
now. be forecast in exact terms, but the 
over-all result will be to speed up the 
recent tendency of industry to decen- 
tralize,; particularly from the East to the 
South and West. West Coast industry 
hasn’t taken an active et in the fight 
because many of its rail rates are based 
on low-cost water competition. 

Gov. Ellis Arnall of ( Georgia, whose 
freight-rate: action in the Supreme Court 
was aimed indirectly at’ the ICC and 
foreshadowed its ruling (NEWSWEEK, 
April 9), also has been shooting at the 
railroads from another angle. He al- 
leged that the carriers have dominated 
rate making, in violation of antitrust laws. 
That charge may set off the next major 
freight-rate battle. 


Cartel Control 


Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge haled.two corporations: into court 
on cartel last week. In a civil suit 
filed in Federal District Court in New 
York, he accused the Electric Storage 
Battery Co. of Philadelphia and its wh 
owned subsidiary, the Willard Storage 
Battery Co. of Cleveland, of dividing 
world markets with three foreign firms, 
eliminating competition, and boosting 


he said, was to withhold from the United 
States a nickel-cadmium batt used 
widely in Europe. It has a normal life of 
ten a compared with only one and 
one- to three years for the ordinary 
lead battery. 

To this the president of ESB, R. C. 
Norberg, replied: “If under current in- 
terpretation of the law there is the slight- 
est doubt about the legality of our foreign 
agreements, we are disposed to eliminate 
the provisions which create that doubt 
Btn Chrwngredt ye hae 
taining to foreign trade is time 
welcomed by us.” 

“Clarification” began the followin 
ret Terming cartels Bees rote with 

lemocracy,” Assistant Secretary tate 
William L. Clayton proposed a new inter- 
national office for busi “to as- 


ization. The State 
ted, would call an 
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Amherst and Williams played the first 
inter-collegiate baseball game. It 
had 26 innings, 13 men on each team. 
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international trade conference next year to 
establish some such control over cartels. 

Clayton also joined Attorney General 
Francis Biddle in —-s a bill to re- 
quire registration with the Department 
of Justice of all restrictive foreign-trade 
agreements made by American interests. 
The law would neither legalize nor pre- 
vent cartels but would scale the Justice 
Department and the people to keep 
posted. 


The Auto Outlook 


The final decisions on reconversion had 
not yet been made. But at a two-day talk 
with War Production Board officials in 
Washington last week, 32 automobile 


‘makers and several labor representatives 


gathered that the industry would swing 
back to the manufacture of new cars 
about like this: 
@ An increase in light-truck production 
will have preference over passenger cars. 
Throughout the war manufacturers have 
been turning out both military and civil- 
ian trucks. They need only additional 
materials to relieve the present jam in 
short-haul transport which is causing 
many home-front shortages. 
@ Manufacturers can step up preliminary 
engineering on passenger cars right away 
and start actual production around July 1. 
Assembly lines will roll by late September 
and will put together 200,000 auto- 
mobiles by the end of the year. If steel 
becomes as plentiful as anticipated, there 
will be enough for about 400,000 cars 
during the first quarter of 1946. The 
WPB will help supply tires, but manu- 
facturers will have to find their own way 
around shortages of upholstery fabrics, 
lead, tin, and batteries. 
Labor and management agreed on the 
need for haste in reconverting in order 
to ease unemployment from war-contract 
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cutbacks in Detroit, F lint, Mich., Toledo, 
Ohio, and other automobile centers. Al- 
ready, union chiefs said, ten Detroit fac- 
tories have laid off 112,000 workers and 
Ford’s bomber plant at Willow Run is 
expected to close by Aug. 1. 


The Week in Business 


In last week’s panorama of American 
business were these high spots: 

Coal—Householders who burn anthra- 
cite may expect the price to go up 75 
cents a ton. The reason: John L. Lewis, 
after a three-week shutdown of the an- 
thracite mines (NEWSWEEK, May 21), 
won concessions in travel time, vacation 
pay, extra pay for the second shift, and a 
basic 35-hour week amounting to a raise 
of $1.37 daily, on the average, for each 
of the 72,000 hard-coal miners. 

Pullman Man-—Stephen T. Early, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s White House press sec- 
retary, has a new job as a vice president 
of Pullman Incorporated. 

‘Reorganization—Federal District Court 
in Chicago, approving reorganization of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway after a twelve-year receivership, 
scaled down annual fixed interest and 
other charges ‘from $13,546,000 to $1,- 
735,000. All the old common and pre- 
ferred stock was wiped out. 

Tribute—In memory of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Treasury Department 
will o— his likeness on a new dime, to 
be minted late this year, and on Eighth 
War Loan bonds. 

Power—The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration announced plans to start im- 
mediately $100,000,000 worth of new 
rural power lines. 

Liquor—With declining demand _ for 
war alcohol, industry executives think 
another “whisky holiday” will be granted 
the distillers in July or August. 
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Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


BBOSIP bearings are used in the machinery which creates the hurricanes in this wind tunnel 
for testing planes at Langley Field, Virginia. The tunnel uses 8,000 horsepower electric motors. 


“SHOOTING THE BREEZE” may be a matter of stirring 
up a cooling zephyr for summer comfort. Or it may 
be a 500-mile-per-hour hurricane to test planes in 
the wind tunnel at Langley Field. 


In either operation, there is mechanical motion at 
high speed — with a need for anti-friction bearings, 
carefully designed for a specific task. 


‘Different loads, speeds and other factors require 
bearings of different kinds. Therefore, S306" makes - 
- both ball and roller bearings — from small ones for 


tiny motors and appliances up to huge bearings used 
in the largest motors and locomotives. 


Because so many S80Si" bearings have gone into 
fighting ships, tanks, planes and other war equip- 


_ Ment, you may have been unable to get all the SSF 


bearings you need. But before very long, we hope, 
GHCS and its distributors will. again offer you 
prompt service on the complete GALS line. SAIS 
recommendations are always unbiased because we 
know the importance of the right. bearing in* the 
right place. 


1G F- INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 








he Iron Fireman stoker 
pictured here is truly 
an iron fire man. Its 
operation has been balanced to the 
capacity of the boiler it fires. Its rate 
of feed, its air volumeter and other 
fire control instruments are set to 
deliver exactly the performance re- 
quired. Iron Fireman stokers mix coal 


’ with just the right proportion of air 


and feed it to the fire in exactly the 


fight way to obtain maximum fuel 


savings and performance. 


Ask for boiler room survey 


If your boilers are not now fired automat- 
ically by Iron Fireman stokers, why not 
investigate? Without cost or obligation you 
can get a survey showing how much coal, 
manpower and money Iron Fireman stokers 
will save for you. Our nationwide organiza- 
tion of qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Write: Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3745 W. 106 St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 
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Some weeks ago, April 16 to be 
exact, this space was devoted to a re- 
port on the radio dramatization of Sir 
William Beveridge’s book, “Full Em- 
ployment in a Free Society,” which 
the National Broadcasting Co. had 
presented a few days earlier on its 
sustaining program, “Words at War.” 
We picked up the program 


Follow-Up on “Poison Over the Air Waves” 


by RALPH ROBEY 


to his prestige. He can make money 
easier in other ways, and he for many 
years has been generally regarded as 
one of the world’s most profound 
scholars of monetary and_ business- 
cycle theory. He wrote the book, as 
he says, because “of an experience as 
near as possible to twice living through 
the same period.” By that 





for comment, not because it 
presented the arguments for 
a planned economy, but be- 
cause in our judgment the 
dramatization was used to 
make a thoroughly vicious 
and inaccurate attack upon 
our system of individual en- 
terprise—an attack which 
was not justified by the con- 
tents of the book. 

For those who may have 
seen and been disturbed by this earlier 
column we welcome the opportunity 
{ to report that last week the. opposite 
side of the story was presented over 
the same program by NBC. It was in 
the form of a dramatization of Fried- 
rich Hayek’s “The Road to Serfdom.” 
Dramatically the presentation was not 
nearly as forceful as had been that of 
the Beveridge book but, in view of the 
difference in the way the two authors 
treat their subjects, that is easily un- 
derstandable. Certainly the Hayek 
presentation was clean-cut enough to 
remove any suspicions that NBC is 
playing only one side of the street. 


In spite of this one cannot help 
but feel regret that NBC omitted so 


Hayek. The dramatization was devot- 
ed almost exclusively to the argument 
that government planning of our eco- 
nomic lives necessarily means the loss 
of individual freedom, and admittedly 
that is a terribly important point. But 
it also is the one aspect of planning 
which has been argued absolutel 
ragged, and the fact is that Ha x 
has not made any particular contribu- 
tion to this phase of the subject. 

His contributions lie in his emphasis 
on those points which the rest of us 
either have been inclined to ignore, or 
§ at best to give only passing attention. 
We shall not attempt to review these 
contributions. here, but two are espe- 
cially worthy of attention because of 
the trend of so much thinking in this 
country today. 

First is Hayek’s reason for writing 
the book. He didn’t write it because 
| it might make him a few dollars or add 
) 








. government planning would have 


many of the basic points made by 


_ it clear beyond words that the idea is 


he explains he means that 
today he is hearing ad- 
vanced in England and the 
United States the identical 
ideas and arguments and 
promises that he heard ad- 
vanced in Germany 20 and 
25 years ago—ideas and ar- 
guments and promises that 
paved the way and led to 
Fascism and serfdom for the 
German people. 
Certainly that is something which 
all of us should ponder carefully. 


. The other point which is so 
worthy of mention is why, under any 
system of planned economy, no matter 
whether it is Communism or Fascism, 
“The Worst Get on Top.” Hayek gives 
a whole chapter to this aspect of the 
problem and it is one of the most con- 
clusive arguments in the whole book. 
It deserves the study of everyone who 
today thinks, and there are many of 
these, that, granting good leadership, 


much to offer. 

And in one particular especially 
this chapter is noteworthy from the 
American point of view. There is a 
widespread tendency in this nation 
today to regard Fascism and _anti- 
Semitism as virtually synonymous. It 
is quite easy to understand, in view of 
the unspeakable and inhuman treat- 
ment to which the Jews have been 
subjected in Nazi Germany, why this 
idea has developed. But Hayek makes 


false. Under a planned economy, no 
matter what it is called, an “enemy” is 
necessary for propaganda purposes. It 
may be something external, such as 
another nation, or a class, such as 
the “kulak” in Russia, or a race, such ° 
as the “Jew” in Germany. But in ey 
case it is underlying economic pol- 
icy which makes having such an 
“enemy” inevitable, not. the other way 
round. 

For the sake of our nation, and hu- 
manity, and all that is decent, let’s be 
sure to keep our thinking straight on 
that fact. 
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“No less urgent, 
no less difficult...” 


“Our victory is but half won...The 
job ahead is no less important, no less. 
urgent, no less difficult than the task 
which now happily is done. I call 
_upon every American to stick to his 
post until the last battle is won. Until 
that day, let no man abandon his post 

or slacken his efforts.” 
—PRESIDENT TRUMAN 








Support the 7th War Loan! 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 
Schmeling is free again 


Released: On May 17, Max ScHMELING, 

former heavyweight boxing champion 
and German parachutist (who broke his 
back landing on Crete in 1942), was set 
free- several hours after two British MP’s 
arrested him in Hamburg. A U.S. Air 
Forces major who had. talked with 
Schmeling while a prisoner of war in 
Germany reported on May 16: “He’s a 
Nazi through and through, no better 
than Hitler. 


Birthday: Women’s Army Corps, 3 years 
old, May 16. 


Bequeathed: To Mrs. Ciara MoHR 
Carcy, pantry worker of Highland Park, 
Ill., by Arthur J. Machek, bachelor ma- 
chine-shop owner of Milwaukee, the 
sum of $500 from a $40,000 estate, be- 
cause 46 years ago she gave him “the 
only kisses I ever got.” She kissed him 
twelve times. “We only had_ twelve 
dates,” recalled Mrs. Carcy, who has 
been married since 1901. 


Collapsed: Knut Hamsun, 85, Norwe- 
gian Nobel Prize-winning writer (“Growth 
of the Soil,” “Hunger”) and a _ busy 
Quisling supporter, fell seriously ill on 
learning of Germany’s surrender. 


Exhibited: In Berchtesgaden, Germany, 

by the U.S. 101st Amsorne Division, 

$200,000,000 worth of ‘art “collected” by 

a Gorinc and discovered hidden 
ere. 


Independence: JoHN ERsKINE, 65, au- 


thor of “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy” and other books, began the re- 
quired six weeks’ residence in Reno, Nev., 
after which he plans to seek a divorce 
from Pauline Ives Erskine, with whom 
he has not lived for seventeen years. 


Booted: GeraLp L. K. Smrrn, America 
First booster, was: quietly ejected from 


the Mark Hopkins Hotel lobby in San - 


Francisco last week. He had planned to 
deliver a speech in the hotel. 


Well Lost: All rights to the Swedish 
throne were renounced on May 20 by 
Prince Cari JOHAN, 28, the youngest 


_son of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, who 
‘will become plain Mr. Bernadotte to 


marry KERSTIN WIj)KMARK, Swedish news- 
paperwoman. They will come to America 


in August. 


Separated: Nancy Oakes DE MARIGNY 
from ALFRED DE MARIGNY, who was ac- 
quitted in the sensational Bahamas trial 
for the murder of her father, Sir Harry 
Oakes, Canadian multimillionaire. A na- 
tive of Mauritius, de Marigny joined the 
Canadian merchant marine last Febru- 
ary and recently has waived all property 
rights to his wife’s fortune. 


Married: LELAND STaNForD (Larry) 
MacPnali, 55, president and part owner 
of the New York Yankees, and JEAN 
BENNETT WANAMAKER, 35, his secre- 
tary; in Baltimore, Md. The marriage was 
ia third, Miss Wanamaker’s sec- 
ond. 

S/Sct. Joun CoLeman, 27, aerial en- 
gineer, and CaRMELETTE J. Haven, 24, 
secretary; in St. Louis, Mo., May 19. The 
marriage a stormy episode begun 
last January when Coleman, fresh from 
Down Under, said Australian girls were 
just as pretty as American and not so ar- 
tificial. Among those berating him was 
his high school sweetheart, Carmelette. 
“I’ve flown through storms of machine- 
gun bullets,” said Coleman then, “but it 
was never like this!” . 


Guarded: Humpurey Bocart and Lav- 
REN (“THE Loox”) BACALL were assured 
a quiet wedding by seven deputy sheriffs 
who shooed off fans seeking to see the 
couple at Louis Bromfield’s Malabar 
Farm, Mansfield, Ohio, Monday. 





Associated Press 


Bogey and Baby set out for Ohio 





New York Herald Tribune 


This was Bobby’s first circus 


Climax: Biggest da 
Bossy (see cut) an 


of the year for 
15,000 other kids 


_ came last week when Ringling Bros., and 


Barnum & Bailey Circus performers out- 
did themselves in a two-hour free show 
for crippled, blind, and orphaned chil- 
dren from 200 institutions in New York. 
Roy Disler, trapeze artist, said: “I'll som- 
ersault through the day for those kids.” 


Sued: For divorce or annulment, JoHN B. 
Woops, 24, now serving a term for 
felony in Louisiana State Penitentiary; 
by Deney Vivian Woons, 12, in Denver, 
Colo., May 15. Married one month after 
her 11th birthday, Mrs. Woods said their 
venture “went on the rocks” several 
months later. 


Decorated: Before a joint session of 
Congress T/Sct. JakE W. Linnsey, 24, 
Lucedale,- Miss., had the 100th Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to this war’s in- 
fantrymen personally bestowed upon him 
by Present Truman, “I hope,” said 
the President, “that every man and wom- 

an in our nation today will reverently 

thank God that we have produced such 
sons. 


Died: HEBER J. Grant, 88, president for 
26 years of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day. Saints (see page 103); in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 14. The son 
of his father's No. 6 wife, Grant re- 
nounced two of his three wives when his 
church forbade polygamy in 1890. Last 
week 15,000. paid tribute to the 
sage whose i Recvecs number more than 
half a-million and whose business acu- 
men earned him a fortune. 

JosEPH BARTHELEMY, 70, former Min- 
ister of Justice in the Vichy French gov- 
ernment; in Paris, May 15. He was 
prosecutor in the Riom trials and later 
faced trial for treason before the High 
Court of Justice. He had resigned his 
Vichy post in March 1948. 
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ART 





Rosenberg’s Den of Royal Thieves 
Holds Key to Looted Art of Europe 


Trainloads of art left Paris for Germany 
during the Nazi occupation. Now thou- 
sands of these treasures and those from 
other pillaged areas are turning up. 
Among them are some of the world’s 
greatest inheritances. Here is the report 
of Joseph S. Evans Jr., NEwsweex’s chief 
European correspondent, on this most 


scientific thievery of all time. 


Eintritt Verboten read the neatly print- 
ed placard on the massive gates of the 
Neuschwanstein Castle. But the Twen- 
tieth Armored Division troops went right 
on in. For guards were no longer there 
to enforce the wishes of Einsatzstab 
Rosenberg Regierung—Task Force Rosen- 
berg*—in charge of Nazi art looting. 





*Alfred Rosenberg, Russian-born “philosopher” of 
Nazi racism, author of “The Myth the Twentieth 
Century,” —until Russians reconquered them 
—admi tor of the Eastern Territories. He was 
captured at Flensburg. _. 
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In the chill, gray-stone castle which 
the mad king Ludwig II of. Bavaria built 
in 1869, they found the master key to 
five years’ systematic saape R ameroame 
of files and photographs with paintings, 
jewels, bronzes, and other priceless ob- 
jects carefully numbered and indexed. 
Here was the inventory of 300 yet un- 
opened crates from Russia and France 
which filled cellars and corridors of an- 
other of Ludwig’s castles, his little Ver- 
sailles on Herren Island in the Chiemsee 
southeast of Munich. Here also were 
listed treasures found earlier in the Car- 
thusian monastery of Buxheim near Mem- 
mingen: bronzes and miniatures from the 
collection of David David-Weill, who was 
president of the Council of the National 
Museums of France before the war; ar- 
ticles from the Kiev Museum in Russia; 
fifteen rooms full of paintings from French 
collections; tapestries and rugs stolen 
from the Rothschilds (piled a foot high, 


Maurice Rothschild’s Three Graces (Rubens) found in Ludwig's castle 


° 


. 


they covered the entire floor of one room 
80 feet long). 

Neuschwanstein itself resembled a 
huge warehouse full of art treasures 
worth millions of dollars. These were 
items waiting to be catalogued, which 
Task Force Rosenberg hadn't been able 
to move on to hiding places: cases of 
David-Weill’s famous silver collection; 
Rubens’s “Three Graces” from the Mau- 
rice Rothschild collection; furniture which 
had belonged to Marie Antoinette; Vene- 
tian glass and ikons from the Industrial 
Museum in Cracow, Poland; Gainsbor- 
oughs and Corots, some carefully crated, 
others strewn all about. Renaissance 
jewels in velvet-lined cases dazzled 
the eye (one pendant had three emer- 
alds, four pearls, two diamonds, six 
sapphires, and three rubies). 


A Lifetime Job: Lt. James Rorimer 
was overwhelmed:- “We'll be anywhere 
from five to 50 years straightening it all 
out,” he sighed. Rorimer, curator of medi- 
eval art at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York for eighteen years, is Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts, and Archives officer for 
the Seventh Army and therefore respon- 
sible for the safekeeping of the recovered 
treasures. He held in his hand a detailed 
map: showing both the profile and floor 
plan of a mountain cave in the vicinity of 
Linz. “Here is the map to what will prob- 
on | be the largest cache we'll find,” he 
said. “It’s in Third Army territory and 
we're sending our own task force to try 
and locate it. 

Rorimer thinks there is a good chance 
the cave holds the world-famous Van 
Eyck altarpiece from the Ghent Cathe- 
dral in Belgium, which the Nazis re- 
moved fram safekeeping in France and 
reputedly presented to Géring on his 
50th birthday. Loot earmarked for Hit- 
ler’s museum in Linz was stored in the 
cave. Other booty was supposed to go to 
a museum perpetuating Géring’s name. 


The Delicate Treasures: Rorimer un- 
covered many documents in Neuschwan- 
stein. A four-page letter from Géring to 
Alfred Rosenberg dated Nov. 21, 1940, 
gave Rosenberg explicit instructions which 
amounted to this: “Europe is full of beau- 
tiful, valuable art treasures. They should 
be brought to‘Germany—as quietly and 
with as little fuss as possible. The Luft- 
waffe is at your disposal to e ite and 
insure success of your mission. 

Rosenberg’s excellently kept records 
list 21,008 pieces of loot which had been 
ed and photographed and passed 
through Neuschwanstein between Octo- 
ber 1940 and July 1944. a7 came from 
218 collections, most privately owned. 

Oberstfiihrer von Behr, Rosenberg’s 
chief of staff and chief looter in the west, 
committed suicide along with his co- 
worker, Baroness von Behr, before the 
arrival of the Seventh Army, but Dr. 
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The story is told about the bells that 
ring in a little village in the foothills 
of the Alleghenies. In the Year of Our 
Lord 1865, the folk of Pleasant Valley 
created an inspiring memorial to their 
loved ones lost in the Civil War. 
Into one mighty heap they piled 
the relics.of the war’s bitter battles. 
The old brass cannon, the battered 
muskets, the broken swords and 
rusted bayonets. They melted chem 
all down, and from this litter of war 
the gentle bells of Pleasant Valley 
were cast, to ring out over green 


- fields and fertile farms throughout 


the years of tranquillity and peace. 


_ sives for miners, farmers and 


The time will come when some- 
thing like that will happen to the 
mountainous litter of munitions for 
World War II. Olin Industries, too, 
will take their skill and knowledge 
and experience, their big stock pile 
of scientific research—all they have 


-learned from fifty years, of skillful 


operation through peace and war— 
and “‘melt them.down’’ into things 
for peace. Instead of munitions for 
soldiers, there will be guns 
and ‘ammunition for sports- 
men. Instead of powder for 
bombs, there will be explo- 
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builders. Instead of carbines for 
soldiers, there will be roller skates 
for kids—and there will be brass, 
bronze and other metals for radios, 
refrigerators, irons—a thousand 
peace-time uses. 

It will be a great day, when we 
can.all ‘‘down tools’’ on the war job 
and pick up the tools for the job of 
peace once more. Then the songs’of 
scores of machines making things 

to make life better, will 
be as joyful as the bells of 
Pleasant. Vafiley. 
- Ouin INpustrizs, INc., 
East Alton, Illinois 
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At the Bruxelles Ex- 
position in 1910, 
where even royalt 

to marvel, 
Great Western 
American Cham- 
pagne received its 
sixth European 
award. 
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REVEALED AT Last! 


THE INSIDE STORY of Late Techno- 


legical Electronic Developments —as they 
affect your Postwar Radio 


Read this informative story before 
you buy your new postwar radio re- 
ceiver. Kaow what new developments 
have been achieved through extensive 
research in furthering the war effort. 

Written by John Meck, leading elec- 
tronic engineer, and, for the duration, 
producer of special devices required in 
communications services. INCLUDED— 
advance information on postwar MECK 
RADIOS. FREE—WRITE TODAY. 


John Meck Industries, Inc. 
Plymouth, Indiana 
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Bruno Lohse, assistant chief of staff, was 
captured. 

Rorimer has no idea when the stolen 
items will be returned to their rightful 
owners. At present he is primarily con- 
cerned in protecting the collections from 
overzealous souvenir hunters and safe- 
guarding the paintings. “Humidity in this 
room is too high right now,” he worried, 
shooing war correspondents out of the 
attic room filled with fourth-century tap- 


__estries of Alphonse Kann. As bored GI 


guards with tommy guns slammed the 
door disgustedly, one North Carolinian 
declared: “This is a helluva way to end up 
the war—guardin’ pitchers.” 
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Two Willkies: In New York last 
week, Malvina Hoffman, best known for 
her anthropological sculptures, “Races 
of Man,” showed two busts of the late 
-Wendell Willkie. One, in bronze (top), 
for presentation to Mrs. Willkie, is an 
informal portrait. The other, in plaster, 
is “the statesman searching in the sky 
for his vision of One World.” 





THE PRESS 


In Deutsch 


Albert Deutsch, solemn social-signifi- 
cance reporter for the leftist New York 
newspaper PM, had been attacking Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the bureau’s work on 
grounds of inadequacy, particularly in 
the treatment of psychoneurotics. Con- 
gressman John Rankin of Mississippi, vol- 
atile chairman of the House World War 
Veterans’ Legislation Committee, had 
been countercharging that the radicals 
were only trying to smear his friend 
Hines, a faithful public servant. 

Deutsch and Rankin met Iast week at 
a hearing before Rankin’s committee. 
Under oath, Deutsch refused to disclose 
the names of Veterans’ Administration 
doctors from whom he got some of his 
information, taking refuge in “professional 
ethics and personal integrity as a news- 
paperman not to violate confidences.” 
Rankin countered with a threat to cite 
Deutsch for contempt of the House, con- 
tending that what Deutsch had written 
adversely affected the public welfare and 
that the House was therefore entitled to 
know where he got his information. The 
committee backed up Rankin 18 to 5. 

Thus the often asked but never an- 
swered question—is a journalist entitled 
to keep confidence. with the sources of 
his information as a doctor keeps the 
secrets of his patients, a lawyer his 
clients, and a priest his confessors?— 
was posed again. The same question has 
come up many times in clashes between 
reporters and congressional investigators. 

Neither the House nor Senate has ever 
gone through with a contempt case 


against a reporter for refusing to reveal 


his sources, probably because so many 
congressmen and _ senators habitually 
“leak” information to the press in fur- 
thering their own pet projects. 

It became apparent at once that the 
House, running true to form again, would 
refuse to hold Deutsch for contempt even 
if the Rankin committee stood its ground, 
which seemed unlikely after the majority 
members realized what a hot potato they 
had bitten. 


The Know-It-All’s Bible 


What language did Jesus speak?—Aramaic. 

What does the name Jesus mean?—“God 
is salvation.” 

Was Paul the Apostle an_ epileptic?— 
Possibly. 

Are there any Negro Jews?—Yes, about 
1,500,000. 


These and thousands of other biblical 
puzzlers have long been meat for avid 
theologians, secular scholars, and _lay- 
men. They are all that and more for 
George W. Stimpson, veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent. They are his hobby; 
answering them his labor of love. This 
week, Stimpson’s hobby and labor pro- 















__. *509 pages. Index. Harper. $8.50. 


The walking encyclopedia seated 


duced a eter gee book about the most 
fascinating and influential book in print. 

“A Book About the Bible”® is no tract, 
no dry and footnoted concordance. In- 
stead it is a delightfully lucid, fact- and 
quotation-filled series of essays that will 
answer hundreds of questions. 

He traces the great book from its an- 
cient Hebrew origins to Gutenberg and 
the King James version (1611). He notes 
such rare editions as the Printer’s Bible 
(1702), so-called because of a classic 
typographical error that made Psalms 
119:161 read: “Printers (for princes) 
have persecuted me without a cause.” 
Or the Wicked Bible, a 1631 edition that 
omitted “not” from the commandment 
against adultery. . 


Encyclopedia Walking: Stimpson’s 
interest in the Bible is purely literary. 
Brought up on an Iowa farm, he had a 
meager schooling. At 19, he. lacked a 
high-school diploma, had mastered Latin 
and the English classics, and became an 
authority on the Bible. 

In 1922, Stimpson came to Washing- 
ton almost broke and without a degree 
as a result of his first literary venture. 
It was a scathing attack on the president 
and the athletic setup of Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University—printed’ first as edi- 
torials in the university paper and later 
as a book. His first job in Washington, 
on the old Herald, brought him only $15 
a week and he quit it to work for the 
magazine Pathfinder. 

Thereafter, Stimpson rapidly becaine 
the walking encyclopedia of the capital's 
press corps. Between 1928 and 1936, he 


turned out four books of facts: “Nuggets . 


of Knowledge,” “Popular Questions An- 
swered,” “Things Worth Knowing,” and 
“Uncommon Knowledge.” 
Currently Stimpson is correspondent 
for newspapers in Texas, Iowa, and 
but he intends to write more 
books—on Shakespeare, Lincoln, and 
American history. 
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t takes a mighty “light hand” to 
measure and control tempera- 
ture changes as delicate as a mai- 
den’s blush. In the super-sensitive 
potentiometer and other process 
control instruments, the tiniest hesi- 
tation anywhere in the complex 
system of levers and linkages can 
produce a costly upset. That was 
the problem one instrument maker 
put up to Fafnir ... to help create a 
clear, friction-free track for thermal 
and electrical impulses as minute 


- as a nerve-twitch. 


























Fafnir did it... with a series of 
precise, extremely small bearings, 


ranging from %” to %” outside dia- 


meters. At fourteen critical points 
Fafnir jewel-like ball bearings 
enable delicately balanced levers 
to pivot and cam followers to roll 
free of friction. 

The same Fafnir engineering skill 
and experience are available to 
you for the widest possible range 
of bearing problems. The 

Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 
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At 55 de Kruif figures he has advancing age on the run 





SCIENCE 





Hormones for He Men 


Nearing 50, Paul de Kruif began to 
. sweat too easily as he wielded the double- 
bitted ax in the Michigan woods. He 
slept fitfully, waking up nights fright- 
ened, but of nothing. He could still swim 
a fairly fast 2 miles in Lake Michigan, 
but he made excuses for not doing it 
often. By 1940, he had definitely become 
a walrus, emeritus. 

Last week, de Kruif, bacteriologist and 
popular interpreter of death- and hun- 
ger-fighters, related “without blushes or 
polite evasions” his triumph over the liv- 
ing death of premature old age. 

Told in galloping prose and backed 
by solid, scientific case studies, his latest 
book, “The Male Hormone,”* traces the 
history of the hormone that can give men 
of 50 to 60 renewed vigor at a time when 
life is richest and its demands the heav- 
iest. It explains why de Kruif, at 55, is 
able to throw advancing age into reverse 
and to shout: “I’ve only just begun to 
write . . . the best stories of the death 
fighters are waiting to be told . . . I’m one 
of the boys to tell them.” 


Hormone Hunger: It was Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, head of the Chicago 
Board of Health, who first told de Kruif 
that a chemical substance might prolong 
his life’s prime. The disintegration that 
threatened the big, 6-foot-plus Dutch 
writer “might be partly due to a hormone 
hunger,” Bundesen said. 

at was five years ago when the pos- 
sibility of restoring man’s waning ener 
with the male sex hormone sounded raft 
ish, if not fishy. Old-time medical men 





*248 Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Other de 
Kruif bodkae “i y H o> <6) ” 
“Men Against Deate® “The Fight Hangs: Biahter, 


sneered: What about Brown-Séquard, 
the French physiologist, who, in his 70s 
“injected himself with testicles, ran up- 
stairs and then died at the top?” What 
about Voronoff, the monkey-gland man? 
And that sensational Austrian, Steinach, 
who claimed to restore the vitality of old 
men by tying off the ducts that led from 
their testicles? ; 

Competent geriatricians, those special- 
ists in medical care of the aged, warned 
de Kruif to take his old age and like it. 
They advised him to keep out of drafts, 
to stop dune climbing, and too. much 
cross-cut wood sawing lest he strain: his 
heart muscles. They urged him to coddle 
his kidneys by not swimming in the lake’s 
icy waters, and above all, to abstain 
from battles that worried him. 


. Capons and Roosters: De Kruif re- 
sented this prime medical resignation. He 
wanted to go on swimming, working, 
fighting. Turning from his imistic doc- 
tor friends, he set out “with all the Dutch 
industry of which I was still capable” to 
examine the hormone science which Bun- 
desen had hinted might give him stronger 
and longer middle-aged vigor. This is 
what he found: 

In 1776, a. French doctor, Théophile 
de Bordeau, physician to King Louis XV, 
foretold that testicles were more than just 
factories for the production of sperm; 
they were glands that held an immensely 
important internal secretion. Seventy- 
three years went by before the hypothesis 
was proved true. In 1849, the German 
professor of physiology, Arnold Adolf 
Berthold, performed the experiment that 
Heer — science. = See 

rm at, sleepy capons into tin, 
roosters with bright red combs aa 


healthy wattles by grafting testicles in 
the capons’ bellies. 

What was the chemical X in those 
borrowed sex glands that turned the ca. 
pons into battling birds? In those days 
there were no organic chemists to solve 
the mystery. It had to wait 77 years, un- 
til 1926, when Prof. Fred C. Koch of the 
University of Chicago and: Dr. Lemuel 
Clyde McGee began scheming to trap the 
chemical secret of masculinity. 

For seven years the two scientists 
stewed, dissolved, fractionated, and dis- 
tilled tons of the testicles of bulls. In the 
end, from more than 40 pounds of tes. 
ticles, they extracted a scarcely visible 20 
milligrams—less than 1/1000th of an 
ounce—of the male hormone. 

The news jumped to Europe. The Ger- 
man chemist, Adolf Butenandt, isolated 
androsterone, a crystalline male hormone, 
chemically pure, from human urine. And 
in 1935, in his laboratory in Zurich, the 
Yugoslav, Leopold Ruzicka, synthesized 
testosterone (accent on second syllable; 
final syllable rhymes with own). Today 
an abundant supply of the male hormone 
can be taken from cholesterol, found in 
the spinal cords and brains of cattle. 

To biologists, testosterone revealed fan- 
tastic powers. Injected into pregnant fe- 
male rats, it changed their female babies 
toward maleness in the rat mother’s body. 
It speeded up the tempo of developing 
life. It could make male chicks crow with- 
in 60 hours after they were hatched. 


Pure Dynamite: But given the chance 


to test the male hormone on broken and 
wornout men, some of the most distin- 
guished doctors muttered: “Dynamite... 
pure dynamite.” A 

In Bristol, England, Dr. George L. Foss 
was the first to prove the hormone’s pow- 
er on human beings. Into a man whose 
sex glands had been injured in the last 
war, he injected testosterone. Within six 
days, the man reported a return of sex 
vigor, lost for almost twenty years. 

Soon the experiment was repeated with 
success in American clinics. Men in the 
middle years, victims of nervous 
tensions, similar to those of female 
mecepente NEwswEEK, Oct. oe) 
regain eir grip. Sexu erde- 
velaped boys Paha Scnanic he- 
men with deep voices, natural sex drives, 
and hardened muscles. 

Bold expériments were made with 
testosterone on aging men with diseases 
of the heart, muscles, brain, and arteries: 
angina toris, arteriosclerosis, involu- 
tion melancholia, muscular dystrophy. 
“These deep chemical powers of testo- 
sterone swept away all my silly thoughts 
of its mere sexiness,” de Kruif observed. 
“It was no mere aphrodisiac . . . It was 
a life builder.” 


Life Renewed: Thus, after months of 
studying hundreds of chemical and clin- 


- ical publications in English, German, and 


French, and of digesting testosterone 
case histories, de Kruif a Ri the hor- 
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solve your post-war problems 





for years our clients have come to us for guidance 
in meeting their problems. Lately these problems have 
related to one or all of today’s most pressing questions: 
taxes, reconversion, selling out, floating a stock issue, 
post-war merchandising of new products, marketing 
and competitive strategy. 

X 
There are specialists in each of these fields, as every- 
body knows. But our customers point out there are 
definite advantages in laying their problems before a 
group of sound business men of diversified experience. 
This is your invitation to lay your problems ‘before 
the group of men who run the Heller business. 


In accepting, you place yourself under no obligation: 


whatever. There will be no charge unless you specifi- 
cally request us to go beyond the consultation stage. 


Neither will you be subject to solicitation. And you 
have our assurance of strictest confidence. 


Though providing money is our business, if you 
don’t need any, we shall be happy to charge off to 
good-will such service as we may render to you.. 


If you need money that could more advantageously 
be secured through regular banking channels, we shall 
quickly say so. Obviously, if there is need for our 
kind of money, we shall expect first consideration. 


We do not offer this Clinic as a “‘cure-all.”” We may 
be unable to help you at all—except to steer you in 
the right direction. 


if you want more information about us or our Clinic, 
we'll be glad to answer your ‘questions by letter or 
phone. Fora personal meeting, ask for an appointment. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, WALTER BE. HELLER « COMPANY 


‘WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors. .. Sales Financing — Installment Financing — Rediscounting 
ESTABLISHED 1919 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90 © 60 E. 42nd ST.; NEW YORK 17 
In 1944 our volume exceeded $225,000,000 
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mone ustocian: and his own test case. 
“OK,” he said to Bundesen, “I'll try them.” 
When he had taken the chemical oral- 


ly for a year, he reported: “There was a ~ 


bit of an up in my spirits, a bit more op- 
timism ... . I could begin to laugh again; 
and I'd become clear-headed.” 

In closing, de Kruif maps out his phys- 
ical future: “I'll . . . go on super-charg- 
ing myself with vitamins . . . I'll keep up 
cross-cut sawing and chopping the win- 
ter’s fireplace wood . . . long, hard walk- 
ing in the dunes. All this—plus methyl 
testosterone. I'll be faithful and remem- 
ber to take my 20 to 30 milligrams a day 
. . . It’s chemical crutches. It’s borrowed 
manhood. It’s borrowed time... But, just 
the same, it’s what makes: bulls bulls. 
And, who knows, maybe tomorrow, they ll 
hit on a simple, dietary chemical trick 
that will, to a degree, bring back the 
power of the glands that make my own 
natural male hormone.” 


Dyed Germ Eater 


Bacteriophage: an ultramicroscopic agent 
which produces a transmissible effect upon 


bacteria. 


This classic definition of the enemy of 
germs was rendered obsolete when the 
powerful electron microscope made it 
possible to see photographs of the tiniest 
particles of bacteriophage. 

Last week, the minute germ eaters 
were brought into the range of the human 
eye. In the magazine Science, Dr. Alvin 
W. Hofer of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., and Dr. Oscar W. Richards of the 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, told how they 
had made bacteriophage visible through 
an ordinary light microscope. 

The sonbedares involves treating the 
bacteriophage with a dye called auramin 
and then radiating it with ultraviolet 
rays. The particles then appear pres: 
the microscope as yellow specks of light 
in an otherwise dark field. With further 
tests, the two scientists hit upon two 
other techniques for making bacterio- 
phage visible. One involves the use of 
acid-fast stains; the other, ordinary stains 
and light. Both reveal the bacteriophage 
particles in the same shape as does the 
electron microscope. 


' And Now Veticillin 


From the Lederle Laboratories last 
week came the announcement of a new 
product, veticillin, which is penicillin for 
veterinary use. Tests indicate veticillin is 
the most effective treatment yet discov- 
ered for bovine mastitis, responsible for 
the loss of millions of gallons of milk. It is 
injected directly into the infected udder. 
Other animal diseases on which veticillin 
is being tried: gas gangrene infections, 
anthrax and swine erysipelas, “shipping 
fever,” a streptococcal disease peculiar to 
horses in transit, and actinomycosis, a se- 
rious jaw ailment in cattle. 
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Bill Voiselle, giant of the Giants 





SPORTS 


‘The Luck’ 


As of last Sunday, Bill Voiselle of the 
New York Giants was the winningest 
pitcher in the big leagues. He had an 
enviable record of 8 victories and 0 
losses. Last season, when he was awarded 
The Sporting News title “Rookie of the 
Year,” he won 21 and lost 16, the first 
Giant since 19387—and the first right- 
hander in a decade—to rack up the cher- 
ished mark of 20-or-more winning games 
for the club. He admits it wasn’t luck, 
but “a fast and curve ball, an overhand 
and sidearm delivery, and, of course, a 
change of pace.” : 

However, Voiselle can relate a little- 

known story .of luck. For one thing, he 
can’t be a Marine as he would like. In 
one day, when he was 16, the soft- 
spoken South Carolinian (he hails from 
Ninety-Six, a town erroneously named by 
traders for the mileage from Keowee) 
ruined his hearing by (1) getting hit 
flush in the face by a ball, (2) rupturing 
a blood vessel in his nose when hoisting 
a huge log, and (3) almost drowning in 
an underwater contest with his kid 
brother. 
‘ He now has progressive nerve deaf- 
ness. He’s so deat that he makes an ideal 
relief pitcher (the hoots of the crowd are 
lost on him) and the ideal roommate for 
Catcher Emie Lombardi, whose big pro- 
boscis produces awful snores. 


Hard Luck: In the minors from 1938 
to 1943, Voiselle put everything—all 6- 
feet-4, 205 pounds of him—into his 
pitches, but he was with a pennant win- 


ner only once. He toiled futilely for los- 
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ing clubs, never winning more than 
eleven es in a season. . 

His final minor-league record—W. 10 
L. 21 with Jersey City—had the dubious 
distinction of being the highest losin 
record of the year in the Internatio 
League. 

Up with the Giants late in 1943, 
Voiselle lost a chance for his first major- 
league victory because of rain. Later 
what would have been a two-hit victory 
turned into a defeat because of two errors 
by his shortstop. He lost a 1-0 game be- 
cause of another teammate’s fielding 
error. And he was beaten on Giant errors 
in six consecutive games early last year 
although he allowed but one eared run 
per game. 


Change of Luck: Big Bill married Vir- 
ginia Bowlware of Oklahoma City in 
May of last year. A.three-day Missouri 
residence rule prevented their marriage 
at St. Louis. In New York, a Baptist 
pastor performed the ceremony, but only 
after he had tuned in a radio to get the 
score of a Brooklyn Dodger game. Final- 
ly, the churchman said: “I hope this will 
change your luck, young man.” 

Since then, things have been looking 


up. 

To New York Giant fans, things 
looked positively rosy this week. After a 
month of play, their team was in the first 
place it seized at the first crack of the 
bat. Manager Mel Ott was compared fa- 
vorably to the late John McGraw, the 
little Napoleon of baseball. The home. 
run and runs-batted-in leaders of the 
league—Ott, Lombardi, and First Base- 
man Phil Weintraub—looked like the Na- 


- tional League counterpart of the old New 


York Yankee Murderers Row. The pitch- 
ing staff was improved. 

But most of all, the 1945 team had a 
righthanded Meal Ticket to take Carl 


Hubbell’s place — 26-year-old William 


Symes Voiselle. 
Sauerkraut Downs 


As soon as the ban was lifted, the 


horses were off at Sauerkraut Downs—a 
bit of temporarily American turf in a 
sandy wasteland a few miles from Lud- 
wigslust, Germany, where Maj. Gen. 
James M. Gavin’s 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion makes its headquarters. Last week, 
Frederick Graham of The New York 
Times described its fantastic hoofnote: 
The oldest airborne division in ‘the 


2 Hangarian ovtft and ies stable of Mag- 


yar horses. The 505th Regiment set up a | 


racing plant: Maj. Walter C. De Long 
of Battle Creek, Mich., the handicapper, 
odds-maker, judge, steward, and of 


pari-mutuels; Capt. Charles Patterson of 


Pawtucket, R.I:, the starter; and. Pvt. 
Edward J. Pareti of New York, handler 


of bets. All three swear they never made 
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Your No. 1 customer, at this moment, is probably the United 
States Government. But you have new, peacetime products in 
mind. And besides problems of design and production, you are 
thinking about packaging. A set-up box to increase the unit 
of sale? A printed band to give a seasonal note? A transparent . 
overwrap to prevent soiling? Or perhaps a colorful tag or label 

to focus attention on special selling features? 

That’s where Dennison comes in. Here in a single organiza- 
tion you can find the answers to a variety of the questions 
raised whenever packaging in general is considered. So whether». 
you’re pondering one possibility, or more, put your problems. 
up to mt 


~ Denioow 
paren propucts FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


We'll be glad to belp you plan today the set-up boxes or packag- 
ing accessories that can be manufactured tomorrow. Present 
- production is given over to war work, but development work 
_ with leaders of American industry still goes on. You, too, can 
make our century of varied experience yours by writing to 
Dennison Mfg, Co., 50 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 






Over 2 Million Men Rely 
on its Protection 


Royal 
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The shape illustrated above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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by the public-relations office. Beer was 
free, and the music regimental. The GI 
jockeys were weighed in on the scales 
of a local bakery. 

The horses—named Big Red, Harpo, 
Chico, Groucho, Old Bones, Twenty 
Grand, and the like—were four to nine 


-years old. No saliva tests. Harpo, which 


won one race, lacked a shoe. In a race 
of twelve horses, only one finished. On 
any race, only win and place odds were 
quoted; show odds were too intricate. 
The biggest handle of the first six days 
was a reported $10,000. The longest 
odds: 50 to 1. 

Last week, Big Red, six- or eight-year- 
old gelding, won the first running of the 
Sauerkraut Downs Futurity, setting an 
unrecorded world mark for the half-mile 
course. Scheduled are the Sauerkraut 
Derby, the Sauerkraut Preakness, and 
perhaps even the Hasenpfeffer Handicap 
or the Sauerbraten Stakes. 

“It isn’t exactly Belmont Park,” said 
neo Pareti, “but it'll do till we get 
back.” 


Boating on the Charles 


On the ‘hallowed Charles River, where 
Harvard lads punted long before they 
discovered football, a crew of T-shirted 
Radcliffe College girls last week out- 
rowed a boatful of crimson-faced Har- 
vards. The girls negotiated the half-mile 
course in 4 minutes 8 seconds; the men, 
confused over the finish line, in 4:11. An 
uninvited V-12 crew from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, dressed 
in curly wigs and yellow jerseys, added 
to the confusion. Shattering male tradi- 
tion, the winners dunked the losing cox- 
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swain, Danny Paul, and threw their shirts 
at the Harvard boat with the tempering: 
remark: “Don’t get excited. We have 
other shirts underneath.” 


The Sports Log 


THE Brooxtyn Doncers. By Frank 
Graham. 248 pages. Putnam. $2.75. At 
long last the beloved Bums of Flatbush— 
a baseball club that belongs no less to the 
nation than to Brooklyn—have had a book 
written about them. The New York sports 
writer Frank Graham, author of tomes on 
Lou Gehrig, John McGraw, and the New 
York Yankees, tells the club’s story from 
its Trolley Dodger days to just yesterday. 
All the notables—Charley Ebbets, Wilbert 
Robinson, Babe Herman, Larry MacPhail, 
Leo Durocher, and Branch Rickey—are 
here; as well as the triumphs and the 
heartaches of a colorful screwball club. 


Connie Mack. By Frederick G. Lieb. 
276 pages. Putnam, $2:75. Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuddy, the hard-working shoe-factory 
hand; Connie, the sly, bat-tipping (albeit 
gentlemanly) catcher; and Mr. Mack, the 
wily, astute manager venerated by all 
who know and love baseball—this is the 
Grand Old Man of the game. McGilli- 
cuddy was born on Dec. 22, 1862, in East 
Brookfield, Mass., and almost every base- 
ball page of his long life is highlighted 
by stirring deeds and ludicrous antics. 
Rube Waddell’s alligator wrestling, the 
Chief Bender-Christy Mathewson pitch- 
ing duels, Ossie Schreck’s penchant for 
nailing steaks to hotel walls, nine Ameri- 
can League flags and five World Cham- 
pionships—all have their —_ in a book 
that is really a history of baseball itself. 


Fickle tradition: The Radcliffe winners duck the Harvard coxswain 

















IT'S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in ena 36 landing craft, tugs 


and tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, 


This great Borg- 
both roller 


Warner plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. Morse, also, makes 
and silent rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


——— 


ENGINEERING | 
— 





from the smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


When American industry converts 
to peace, its genius for production 
which proved so valuable in war 
again will be devoted to raising the 
standard of living of our nation. 
Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many fields. 
For it not only produces complete 
products, but also essential oper- 
ating parts for products of other in- 
dustries. Just, as one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving in 9 
out of 10 “‘makes” of automobiles. 


The engineering and large-scale 
production of this group of com- 
panies has been guided from the be- 
ginning by the basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better.” 
This striving for progress is typically 
American and partly responsible for 
the great developments which in- 
dustry has brought our country. 
Today this Borg-Warner ideal is 
pledged to Victory. Tomorrow it will 
be working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ° B-W SUPER- 

CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING 

MARBON *¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ° SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOZIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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MEDICINE 


Saving Blue Babies 


The 6-year-old boy was so weak he 
could not take even a few steps. His lips 
were purple; his skin was a curious blue. 
His ailment: malformation of the heart, 
a serious congenital condition in which 
the blood fails to get sufficient oxygen as 
it lows through the lungs. The next day, 
the child’s lips were cherry-red, his skin 
color good. From a miserable, whining 
boy he became a happy, smiling one.. 
Three weeks later, he protested vigorous- 
ly against being kept in bed. 

The surgical feat by which this “blue 
baby” (medical name for these victims 
of cyanosis) was given a chance to live 
was described for the first time last week 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The doctors who handled the 
case, Alfred Blalock and Helen B. Taus- 
sig of Johns Hopkins Hospital, consid- 
ered the operation “sufficiently ericourag- 
ing to warrant an early report.” 

This was one of three heart-defect op- 
erations ormed at Johns Hopkins 
the last months. The other victims 
were a 14-month-old baby -girl weighing 
less than 9 pounds, too weak to sit u 
alone, anda 12-year-old girl who pie 
not walk $0 feet without panting. The 
baby’s Be uigop has been “striking,” 
and the older girl improved equally well. 


Artery’ Joining: Each of the children 
was born Lp ar of the large ar- 
tery that supplies blood to the lungs. So 
little blood could be pumped through the 
narrow passage that.the oxygen intake 
was painfully curtailed. 

To overcome this. condition, Dr. Bla- 
lock cut one of the arteries carrying blood 
to. body parts outside the lungs. One end 
was pulled around and fastened to a slit 
made in the opposite (right or left) 
branch of the lung artery. By this means, 
blood was shunted from the general sup- 
ply to one of the lungs, where it gathered 


enough oxygen to supply the rest of the 
or, in the body. 








The scientists were quick to emphasize 
that this surgery, which has never 
done before, will not. help all victims of 


heart malformation. Its use must be con- . 


fined to those whose main trouble is*lack 
of blood circulation to the lungs. 


Alias TB | 
To most medical men, the presence 
of lung calcification (tissue hardened by 
deposits of calcium salts). in an X-ray 
picture has always been a sign of healed 
tuberculosis. But: for several years. now, 
‘Poctalians have doubted the validity of 
assumption. For one thing, a lot more 
people with lung calcification were found 
in one part of the country than another,° 
Further, the geographic distribution of 
bo 8 cern eeeion wire SS oes 









The stork 





. Survives the 


TORM and ‘sudden darkness ‘en- 

J gulf the city ... Power lines are 
down’ with no chance of repairs for 
many hours... Yet in the delivery 
room at the hospital the lights are 
bright and steady... The “stork” 
fulfills his mission without interrup- 
tion or delay—becausea Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant restored the current auto- 
matically when the public utility 


Kohler Electric Plants are an im- 
perative safeguard wherever power 
failure can cause an.emergency ... 
At low cost they bring the 


city power to farms, summer 
homes,-camips, resorts and 
rural ‘businesses — supplying . 





. K 
comforts.and convenience of. U5 Wwe Bonds 





































Kohler Electric Plant Model 1421. 
1500 watts, 115 volt AC. Fully auto~' 
matic. Also available for DC. 


_ light and providing power for water 


supply, appliances and small tools. 
They arewidely used for portableserv- 
ice, construction projects, yachts 
and ships. There is a Kohler model to 
fill every need for regular, auxiliary 
or emergency light and power. 
During the war Kohler plants have 
won high praise for their service to 
our land, sea and air forces. They are 
rugged, compact, economical, easy to 
install, and. require little attention: 


. Backed by 72 years of manufacturing 


experience, they embody the high 
' quality traditional in’ all 
Kohler. products. Write. for 
full particulars: Kohler Co., 
Dept. N-5, . Kohler, Wiscon- 
sin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER ofr KOHLER 
ELECTRIC’ PLANTS -° PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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A light touch to open 


.-ethen 


Today, a hard-to-open door reflects 
the negligence of its owner. For over 
the years Stanley has pesformed minor 
miracles in providing easier and easier 
means of swinging a door. 

Ball bearings offered friction free- 
dom, so Stanley pioneered the appli- 
cation of ball bearings to a conven 
tional door hinge. Then followed 
that gravity-defying door balanced 
precisely on heavy coil springs which 
“float” it up out of the way at the 
touch of a three-year old. The addi- 
tion of an electric motor to this equip- 
ment reduced door opening to a touch 
of a switch button. 


no touch aft all 


Long before “electronics” became a 
topic of conversation, Stanley Magic 
Door Equipment was opening doors 
by the simplest of all processes — that 
of breaking a beam of light. These 


‘Magic Doors are speeding traffic in 


plants and commercial buildi 

The ingenuity and spirit which 
have kept Stanley well out ahead in 
door equipment are reflected in corre- 
sponding advances in Hand Tools, 
‘Electric Tools, Strip Steel, Metal 
Stampings, Industrial Finishes and in 
Steel Strapping. It is not by accident 
that the name STANLEY appears 
wherever America builds anything. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 





TRADE MARK 


Stanidy Herdware—for Stan Blectrie Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- — portable electric drills, 
hammers, saws, ind- 
and commer- ers, metal shears and 

screw drivers. 


and metal working hand Stanley Steel — hor 
ner 1d rolled, snip eee 
cial analysis and alloys. 








Metal Stamp- 

- ed or deep 

drawn parts made to 
al hinges. 


Stanl ' 

Ping = shipping fo Stanley Chemical —Lac- 
ain 1 z TS enamels, synthe- 
Car Banding. ‘Tools foc 


application. 
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these lung-calcified folk did ‘not tie in 
with the distribution of tuberculosis, 
And, most important, in a large number 
of cases, people who had calcified spots 
on their lungs had a negative tuber. 
culin reaction. 

Last week, in Public Health Reports, 
Carroll E. Palmer, Surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service, based on 
these circumstances one of the most sig. 
nificant discoveries that has been ie 
in tuberculosis research in the last five 
years. “A very high proportion of the pul- 
monary calcifications ‘observed in roent- 


X-ray camera in action 


genograms of tuberculin negative persons 
is not due to: tuberculosis,” Palmer de- 
clared. It is more probably due, he con- 
cluded, to another disease, histoplasmosis, 
which comes from an animal organism 
called Histoplasma capsulatum. 


TB Ruled Out: Palmer began his in- 
vestigation of the non-tubercular origin 
of lung calcification in 1942 when the 
‘Public Health Service and the ‘National 
Tuberculosis Association began testing 
some 10,000 student nurses. 

Skin tests similar to tuberculin tests 
quickly ruled out a fungus disease—coc- 
cidioidomycosis (San Joaquin Valley 
fever). But skin tests with histoplasmin 
brought startling results. Among nurses 
with a positive reaction to this test, but 
not to tuberculin, 31.1 had lung calcifica- 
tion. Among those reacting positively to 
tuberculin, but not to histoplasmin, 10.4 
had lung spots. 

Histoplasmosis, which is marked by 
emaciation, fever, leukopenia (low white- 
cell count), and peculiar lesions of the 
lungs, spleen, liver, and bone marrow, 
has been known as a rare and always 
fatal disease. If, however, a positive test 
with histoplasmin means the subject has 








been infected with this germ and has 








There’s a HIGHWAY 
for every kind of job 


Whether your problem involves the hauling of a multitude 
of small parts or large heavy units, there’s a Highway Trailer 
specifically built to do your job easily, quickly, economically! : 

Every Highway “Freightmaster”—every Highway “Clip- 
per” —is the product of ability that pioneered in trailer con- 
struction, over a quarter-century ago. Highway’s engineers 
have found that they can build a better trailer by building 
most of it in their own plants. Their business is manufactur- 
ing, not merely assembling. 

Two new booklets have been prepared to show you how 
the skills, materials, and methods born of wartime urgency 
have been used to improve the new Highway commercial 
trailers now in production. Write today for your copies, and 
learn why it’s now more important than ever to “let your 
new trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Truck Trailers and Bedies © Earth Bering Machines’ 
Winches and other Public Utility Equinment 


= HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 
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‘survived, this study proves that infection 
in mild form must be common in. certain 
states. (Among nurses who had lived 
a he their — a Minnesota, fewer 
an 9 per cent showed positive reacti 
while more than 60 per cent of those i, 
Missouri were sensitive.) . 

The Palmer findings also have a direct 
bearing on service in the armed forces, 
Many men rejected because of supposed 
healed tuberculosis may never have been 
tubercular at all, and hence may be 
eligible for military duty. 


Teeth and Polio 

By what route does the infantile. 
paralysis virus enter the body? Last week, 
two groups of scientists reported further 
experiments to support two widely dif. 
ferent portals of entry, = 
@ In the Journal of the American Dental . 
Association, Dr. Myron §. Aisenberg and 
Dr. Thomas C. Grubb warmed that cavi- 
ties in the teeth which expose the tooth 
pulp may be one“invasion route. In North 
Carolina, 69.85 per cent of: the children 
who had. polio also had exposed tooth 
pulps; in Baltimore, the figure was 65.04. 
ee ildren. ert ag a get wot are 
| comparatively few. expo pulps. 
The doctors also: warned against having 
teeth pulled too near the polio season.’ 
They reported six cases in which polio 
started five to ten days after extraction. 
@ Eating food contaminated by flies may 
be another way of contracting the dis- 
ease. In the journal Science, Dr. Robert 


“Ward, Dr. Joseph L. Melnick, and Dr. 


‘Dorothy M. Horstmann of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine reported new 
evidence for the theory that the alimen- 


‘tary tract (mouth to stomach to colon) 


may be the road for virus entry. 
Working: in Catawba County, N.C., 
last summer where the epidemic reached 
its peak in June, the scientists fed fly- 
contaminated food to two healthy chim- 
panzees.. Although the animals did not 


_~ contract polio, the virus found in their 
‘excreta caused infantile-paralysis injury 


to the brains and spinal cords of monkeys 
into which ‘it was injected. . 
. This year’the scientists will conduct a 


° 


.. controlled experimental test on the effect 


of reducing. the number of flies during 
infantile-paralysis spurts. 
@ Although it is too early to predict, some © 


’ authorities +have declared unofficially that 
.. because of the severe epidemic last year, 


many children will have been immunized 
and the season will be relatively lighter. 

But United States Public Health Serv- 
ice figures from Jan. 1 to April 7 reveal 
polio cases have run persistently higher 
than for five previous years: 484 cases 
for that period, compared with 377 in 
1940..Of that number, about one-fourth 
were reported from New. York State; the 
rest, scattered around the°country. 





The gunsight thai 


than humans... or : Japs! 


N MID-1942, our Navy received its first 


shipments of a new secret device... 


And the next time that Jap pilots at- 
tacked one of our ships, they got a 
mighty unpleasant surprise. 

The ship was “Battleship X’’—the 
famous USS South Dakota. The sur- 
prise was a screen of antiaircraft fire so 
deadly accurate that 32 Sons of Heaven 
were shot down before they could strike. 


The device that enabled our antiair- 
craft gunners to put up this devastating 
screen was the Mark 14 Gyro Gunsight. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
long before Pearl Harbor—had been 
sponsoring some special Gyroscopic 
studies in the Instrument Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: 

These studies resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Gyroscopic Automatic Com- 
puting Sight by Dr. C.S. Draper, director 
. of the Instrument Laboratory of M.I.T. 

A successful gyro gunsight was pro- 
duced. It was first applied to rapid-firing 
20 millimeter guns. And the accurate 
screen of protective fire that it enabled 


our gunners to put up made it almost 
suicidal for enemy dive bombers and 
torpedo planes to approach within range. 


Keeping ahead of the Nips 


This forced the enemy to improve his 
attack planes so his pilots could launch 
their missiles out of range of 20 milli- 
meter guns. So a gun director was devel- 
oped which, by remote-control, utilized 
the Gyro Gunsight to aim 40 millimeter 
twin and quad mounts, and even —— 
caliber guns. 


Now American ships could reach out 
and blast enemy planes even before they 
could go into their attack runs. 


In fact, the enemy was compelled to 
restrict his short-range daylight attacks, 


and our ships were able to operate within 
range of land-based bombers and tor 
pedo planes. 

Using the Gyro Gunsight, the gunner 
sees his fast-moving target through an 
illuminated ring. As he keeps the target 
within the sight, the gun automatically 
leads the target, compensating for move- 
ment of the plane during the time of 


* flight of the projectiles. 


Thus, the guesswork was taken out of 
antiaircraft gunnery, and thousands of 
enemy pilots were sent to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ locker. 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 

VICKERS INCORPORATED 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 











How YOU Can 
Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


Guess Who? He doesn’t have to guess with ordinary cleansers that scratch your 
.. he knows! There’s just no hiding your plate material. Such scratches help food 
. «+ DENTURE BREATH. Avoid offend- particles and film to collect faster, cling 
ing in this way, Don’t trust brushing tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 




















PLAY SAFE —- SOAK DENTURES [NW POLIDENT DA/LY 








What's more . .. your plate material is plate in place. With worn-down ridges, 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- of course, your plate-loosens. But, since 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth there is no need for brushing when using 
powders and soaps often wears down the Polident, there’s no danger. Besides, the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your safe Polident way is so easy and sure! 
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Another 
Polident Product 


Later—No offensive Denture Breath now! She’s one of delighted 
millions who have found Polident the new, easy way to keep den- [| DENTU-GRIP 
tures sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a bridge or plate, " Pe PENS 
play safe. Use Polident daily to help keep its original natural ap- 





Held Plates Tight 








pearance. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 
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Culver 
The immortal convert Jenny _ 


RELIGION 


Once Aboard the Bethelship 


In 1832, when the Swedish sailor Peter 
Bergner came to America, approximately 
12,000 Scandinavian seamen put ashore 
in New York and between voyages milled 
over the rowdy waterfront. Lacking de- 
cent shore quarters, they were pushed 
around, robbed, and murdered. 

While convalescing from a broken leg, 
Bergner meditated such matters. After 
reading a religious tract someone left 
with him, he made up his mind. Upon 
leaving the hospital he took over an aban- 
doned ship at the foot of Carlisle Street 
in Manhattan and established a floating 
rendezvous for his countrymen. 

This was the genesis of the Immanuel 
Swedish Methodist Church, which today 
enrolls 60,000 members in the United 
States and 30,000 abroad. From May 6 to 
27 this mother church of Swedish Meth- 
odism, the oldest Swedish Methodist 
church in America, celebrates its centen- 
nial in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pastor of Destiny: The first pastor 

of Bergner’s showboat church was the 
Rev. Olof Gustav Hedstrom, a pillar of 
militant piety who left his Sipe cig 
assignment in the Catskills and welco: 
50 Scandinavian sailors Sunday, May 25, 
1845, on the reconditioned brig ~ The 
Bethelship John Wesley at Hudson River 
Pier 11. In its first year the Bethelship 
attracted 12,000 sailors, and its. workers 
aided 3,000 immigrants. 

In 1866 part of the Bethelship con- 
gregation went ashore and after outgrow- 
ing four sites in Brooklyn dedicated the 
present Immanuel Church on Dean 
Street. Meanwhile its friendly 1 had 
spread wherever Scandinavians had settled 

ughout the West, and churches had 
been founded in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
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mark, and Finland. There are at pres- 
ent 617 Swedish Methodist churches with 
540 preachers in the United States. 

Among celebrities inspired by Hed- 
strom’s preaching was the soprano Jenny 
Lind, who in 1850 came to the United 
States on a two-year concert tour under 
the management of P.:T. Barnum. After 
conversion, she renounced opera and 
stage singing for concert performances. 


Smith of the Mormons 


Unless an inviolate precedent of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints is broken, Acting President George 
Albert Smith, 75, will succeed President 
Heber J. Grant, who died May 14, as 
leader of the Mormons. Tall and soft- 
spoken, Smith will probably be chosen 
eighth president by the Quorum of 
Twelve Apostles—of which he is the chief 
-within three weeks. 

No Mormon can claim a more illustri- 
ous paternity. His father and grandfather 
were counselors,* and his great-grand- 
father was presiding patriarch of the 
church and uncle of the founder, Joseph 
Smith. He~has been a member. of the 
Apostolic Quorum since 1908. 

A native of Salt Lake City, a product 
of its public schools, of Brigham Young 


and Utah Universities, he began life as a- 


surveyor for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. Later he entered busi- 
ness and was enormously successful. 

A widower, he has two married daugh- 
ters living in Salt Lake City and a son, 
George Albert Jr., assistant dean of the 
Graduate Business School, at Harvard. 

*In the Mormon hierarchy two counselors with the 


President comprise the First Presidency, which exer- 
cises universal jurisdictién and authority. 
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| A Smith of distinguished lineage ” 


“Mac, you sure this is 
Hellgate, Washington?” 


Now you know what happens to motor- 
ists who take trips that aren’t really 
necessary .. . and who depend on maps 
that aren’t really dependable. 

With most of us husbanding our 
precious two gallons a week, we’re un- 
likely to go as far astray as Mac and 
his pal. 

But for those who must do essential 
traveling, Rand M¢Nally has issued a 
new 1945 edition of its ever-popular 
Road Atlas. Of jts many superior fea- 
tures (dependability certainly is one), 
you’ll find the Automatic Route Finder 
very useful. It shows how to get there 


the quickest, easiest, shortest way. 


If your imagination likes to take you 
gallivantingall over these United States 
onglorious postwar junkets, you'll want 
a Rand MfNally Road Atlas more than 
ever. Priced at-only $1.00, the new 
Road Atlas is for sale at most book, 
department, and stationery stores and 
at newsstands. Get yours today. 

While you’re shopping for a 1945 
Road Atlas, why not ask.to see a new 
Rand M£Nally World Atlas, justrevised? 
It’s a must for helping you keep track of 
the shifting fortunes of war and for 
intelligently understanding the peace 
negotiations to come. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslablished 4866 : 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks + School Maps - Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders + Tickets » Coupon Books +. Maps «. Atlases 
Globes « Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 


Buy More War Bénds—Hold Whas You Have 
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The Norris Record 


George W. Norris spent 40 of his 83 
years in Washiugton, D. C., representing 
the state of Nebraska. For most of that 
; time, which was divided between ten 
; years in the House of Representatives 
and 80 years in the United States Senate, 
Norris was an outstandin 
eral. He talked and fought and filibus- 
tered for his ideals. Many of the. things 
he most deeply believed in he made a 
lasting part of American life. - 

Throughout those strenuous years Nor- 
ris was close to the political scene and it 
might have been expected that, at the 
end of his life, he would have written an 
autobiography more replete with person- 
q alities and inside dope than he had. But 
one has to go back to the two volumes by 
the late Sen. George Frisbie Hoar of 
Massachusetts to find reminiscences as 
kindly and depersonalized as Norris’s 
“Fighting Liberal.” 


i The Objective Warrior: The reason is 
obvious: Norris never looked from a per- 
q sonal point of view upon the issues which 
he took so seriously; a was always fight- 
ing for a cause and it never seemed to 
matter who his opponents might be. 

Writing in his old age, he was still in- 
terested in causes and not in personali- 
ties, and when one reads the long list— 
the driving from power of the dictatorial 
Joe Cannon, the passage of the Anti-In- 
i junction Law, the passage of the Lame 
a Duck Amendment, and the creation, 
against powerful odds, of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—it becomes obvious that 
the greatest cause of Norris’s success lay 
in his supreme objectivity. 

Before he became a politician, the 
Ohio-born Norris was a schoolteacher and 
a lawyer. He entered politics believing 
that the Republican party was a perfect 
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Norris, corn-town lawyer (1885) 


political lib- 





and thoroughly upright organization. It 
was not until he went to Washington, 
after serving seven years as a district 
judge, that the 42-year-old idealist was 
disabused of this idea. In the national 
maelstrom he quickly learned that the 
Republicans were just as guilty as the 
Democrats whom he had been so vigor- 
ously attacking. 

Norris always remained a member of 
the Republican party although many 
Republicans in high office, including 
three Presidents—Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover—often wondered why. Norris, the 
fighting liberal and perennial insurgent, 
saw little fundamental difference between 
the two parties and, as he makes clear in 
his own book, spent his public life bat- 
tling for those old-fashioned liberal con- 
cepts which he felt should be the basis of 
all great political parties. 


The Unrepentant: Ever convinced of 
the rectitude of his cause, Norris refused 
to the very end to think that he had done 


Culver 


Norris, the insurgent (1903) 


- wrong in fighting President Wilson over 


the arming of merchant ships and later 
over America’s entrance into the last war. 
Never one to boast, he obviously died 
proud that he was the most willful of 
that little group of willful men.” 


Although in 1941 he was definitely be- * 


hind President Roosevelt in the prosecu- 
tion of the present war, as he sat dictat- 
ing this record of his life he still defended 
the part that he played in wrecking the 
League of Nations. 

During all his years in Washington 
Norris only once wrote out a + age be- 
fore delivering it. A speaker who always 
crowded both the floor and the galleries 
of the Senate, he was less famous for his 
oratory than for the scholarship that but- 
tressed. his most casual utterance. This, 
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however, did not make him a great stylig 
and his autobiography will never bean 
sidered literature. 

Its integrity, however, transcends it, 
plodding style, just as integrity was the 
great attribute which made him the great 
senator he was. (FicHTING LIBERAL: Tue 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE W. Nonrazs, 
419 pages. Macmillan. $3.50.) 


“3 


Other New Books ; 


Mr. Witmer. By Robert Lawson. 218 
pages. Little, Brown: $2. On his 29th 
birthday William Wilmer, operator of an 
adding machine for the Safe, Sane, and 
Colossal Insurance Co., listened to a still, 
small voice and suddenly realized he was 
hearing the outspoken complaints of a 
police officer’s horse. 

Upon his discovery that he could con- 
verse with animals, Mr. Wilmer’s life sud- 
denly stopped being dull; instead, it 

ame rich, thrilling, romantic, and alto- 
gether incredible. 


THE JAMES: FROM IRON GaTE To THE 
Sea. By Blair ‘Niles. 335 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. When “The James” first 
eppoered in the Rivers of America series, 

y the tidewater section below Rich- 
mond was included. The book has now 
been expanded to take in all the up 
per stretches from where the Jackson 
and Cowpasture Rivers unite to form 


' the main stream. 


Since the lands which this part of the 
river drains include what was once this 
nation’s western frontier, as well as Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello and many Civil War 
battlefields, the added material and Mrs. 
Niles’s pleasantly sentimental style make 
this one of the most satisfactory volumes 
in the Rivers series. Some modern Vir- 
ginians, however, may be a little annoyed 


' at the assumption that nothing has ha 


pened along the James since the ba 
of Appomattox. 


Associated Press 
Norris, the former Senator (1944) 


Newsweex, May 98, 1959 

























So we put away our bugle 


and never blew a- note 


i OTHER DAY our Raymond Gram 
Swing was given the famed George 


Foster Peabody award for his excellence ‘ 


and competence as a commentator. A 
day or two before that, “Variety,” top 
publication in the entertainment World, 
came through with a nice citation for 
one of our ace news-casters, George 
Hicks...and old man Temptation nearly 
got us: we came near writing an ad about 
the swell job some of our boys are doing 
_ news front. Felt ‘like bragging a 


= all; George did make one of the 
gutstanding broadcasts of all time on D 


and was first to broadcast the Rhine: 
@ossing ...-and our Gordon Frazer was. 


‘the first radio correspondent to cross the 
ge...and our Arthur Feldman was 

the first to broadcast the news of three 
oie landings of the Philippines cam- 
...and Raymond Swing also got the 
award (for his job in keeping the 

ish people aware of America’s war 


ei in addition to the Peabody award. 


e Temptation Bows Out 

Well, i it was quite a temptation, But we 

‘fally put our bugle away without blow- 
ig a note. Settled down then to figure 

it why these men (and all our other 
men up front and out at sea) con- 


as ently do such a bang-up job. Got to 


inking that our red-hot interest in the 


whole news and information picture 
might have something to do with it. 
That’s a pretty important part of our. 
operation over here, you know.. We’re 


doing things with news. It’s part of our - 


job to keep the public informed. 
We are_building some of the soundest 


news policies radio has ever seen, too. 


No Censorship at the Blue 


For example, we face the issue and 
admit that everyone over the age of six 


-is prejudiced one way or another. And 


this fact in itself makes it impossible, on 
the face of it, to overcome bias by filter- 
ing all the news and commentaries 
through one “unprejudiced” man.- 


> That’s silly. No man is smart enough to 
know what the public ought to hear. So, 
having picked men with a sense of respon- 
sibility, we let them say what they feel, 


reviewing their work only for good taste 


and for competent news authority. Then 
we set out to balance these prejudices: a 
commentator with a slant toward the liberal 
is balanced off with another more conser- 
vative. 


Then we let them ride, with only this 


bit of coaching: ‘‘Get it all; get it Snes ; 
get it bake if you can.”’ 


_ things: the first flash over the wire... 


And maybe the fact that the Blue 
Network practices freedom of speech 
instead of just preaching it inspires these 
men to do a great job. . 


We Owe This to the U. S. Public 


We trust America. We don’t think our 
people need to be spoon-fed. We think 
they can make smart decisions if they’re 


given all the news, all the information, 


all the slants. And, so far, we can’t see 
any evidence that this is a wrong slant 
on a public that has “come through” 
during these years. 





LET’S TALK ABOUT NEWS: News is a lot of 
the fox- 
hole-¢ye view... the interview with the Com- 
manding General... the Washington sumi-up... 
the commentator’s interpretation. « . 
But most of all, it’s information; it’s the anvil 
on which tomorrow’s public opinion is shaped. 
That’s why the Blue Network does everything 
possible, every day, to keep it— 
Accurate Speedy Varied 
Comprehensive Interesting 
—and our commentators 
are not muzsled or censored 
A Whisper to Advertisers: A network that’s win- 
ning acceptance by dealing them straight isn’t a 
bad one to keep in mind! 





_ AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 


The Blue Network 
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sacoues KREISLER 


AVAKERS OF FINE JEWELRY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





MILL k\ 


... and the comfort it gives 
you. It’s wafer-thin, Flexible. 
It's marvelously light on 
your wrist, fits as snugly as a 
glove. Shining security for any 
watch. And a distinctive 

accent, setting off its beauty. 
Why not get a Thinflex*? 

Or get'a Marvelock* ° . 
Kreisler's miracle-clasp watch _ 
band for men and women. 

Each one tested, and proven 
long-wearing. But if you can't 
find just the style you'want .. . 
remember Kreisler is 

working first for victory. 


*.025 Gold Content (equivalent to I-20 
12K quality). Also in 14K gold. 
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: The doom-eager Miss Graham... 





MUSIC AND 


Aaron and Martha 


As the curtain fell, a loose-limbed fig- 
ure hustled out of his aisle seat down 





‘ front and scurried out in the darkness. 


Less than a minute later, the same figure 
was pulled bashfully onto the stage from 
the wings. : 

He was Aaron Copland, and he had a 
right to be proud of the ovation he re- 
ceived. On May 7, his ballet score, “Ap- 
palachian Spring,” had won him the 


_ Pulitzer Prize for music. Now, a week 


later, Martha Graham and her dance 
company had given the work its first 
New York performance. 
Commissioned for Miss Graham by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. Foundation, 
“Appalachian Spring” was first presented 
at.a Library of Congress music festival 
om iai'teiet hea means the 
year. ’s venture into 
theatrical music. 
Besides his distinguished scores for the 
motion pictures “Of Mice and Men,” 
“Our Town,” and “The North Star,” he 
has also composed the music for three 
other ballets: “Hear Ye! Hear Ye!” “Billy 


the Kid,” and “Rodeo.” Though “Appala- 


chian Spring” is perha boistero 
nent Coen en 


moment of Pennsylvania ng when 
there was ‘a garden | in Eden’.” 


Though no one knows for sure from what 


brooding Muse Miss Graham draws her [is 








od the maids who gamboled ws d : 


THE DANCE 


iipirations for new modern dance works, 
the one which hovered over “Appalachian 
Spring” was in a softer, less trated 
mood than usual. 

There was little of the “doom eager ne 
frenzy with which Miss Graham is so 
closely associated and without which no 


Graham audience feels it has quite | had.its 


money’s worth. Four little maids in blue 
even gamboled on the green.. 


The Graham Fad: palachian 
Spring” lad ie ly ip cant high 
point of Miss Graham’s seven-day run in 
New York. Theatrically and musically, it 
was by all odds her most successful sea- 
son. Having previously suffered.righteous- 
ly fang say) fore for her Art, Miss Graham 
has n loose with a seventeen- 
le chet ory some new a 

ermore, going to see a 
ier ss become fashionable, Ever 

y who was An y in 
droves. Rival dancers and choreographers 
(even from the Russian Ballet) made 
mental notes: of what could be put to 
their own use. Some discovered to their 
amazement that Miss Graham can. be riot- 
ously funny—-and wondered why ‘she 
im’t more often. Most, however, emu- 
lated Miss Graham's usual mood and 
were as “doom eager” as anything. 


Briinhilde Denies _ 
After four years of silence in Nazi-con- 
trolled Norway, Kirsten ke 
h defense 


fresh Eveready Batteries 


~ 2 


“Now There’s One Sergeant Who Commands 
Attention ond Gets!” 


Keep your eye on the Infantry...the dough- 
future. You save for it. Buy War Bonds! 


AP wolt tn taball 68 Sour aabae. He can't 


supply you with enough “Eveready” flash- 
light batteries because of urgent war needs. 
Nearly our entire production of these depend- 
able, long-service batteries must go to the 
slimadiboocen and and essential war industry. 
‘But ‘your dealer promises you all the 
” batteries you want after victory. 
And we, in turn, promise that these batteries 











A-Gothic “Gem”, 17 Jewels $3975 
8-Gothic “GENERAL”, 17 Jewels-$4975 


‘Other models $33.75 to $1,000 


Every GOTHIC JARPROOF 
vatch is beautifully styled, pre- 
-built and tested for accu- 
racy. Because of its patented. 
\JARPROOF mechanism, it can 

take a licking yet keep on 

ing. ys the only watch w 

is guaranteed a hifetime! 





GOTHIC JARPROOF WATCH CORP. NEW YORK 
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Oslo, the 


‘soprano de- 


nied all rumors oe a Eten Though - 


she left the United States for her na- 
tive land in April 1941, Mme. Flagstad 
did not sing for the Nazis, She sang pub- 
licly onl ly three times—twice in Switzer- 
land once in Sweden. — 

Now 49, Mme. Flagstad said she has 
been working constantly with her voice 
sabhave in solinmak Gere “I am fine 
and have not suff personally from 
the war,” she added, “but I an I am thrilled to 
talk English again. How is America?” She 
plans | to visit country as soon as pos- 
sible “to see my daughter® if not to sing.” 

But the status of Mme. Fla tad’s hus- 
band, Henry Johansen, is still in doubt. 

Accused of collaboration with the Ger- 
mans, he was nevertheless arrested by 
them. Whether this was a face-saving 
maneuver remains to be seen. 


The Oompah Oompah Man 


Merle Evans, a 52-year-old Kansan 
who is now in his 27th year as leader of 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
circus band, frankly admits he has three 
eyes. One he keeps on the music. The 
second hovers over the musicians. The 
third—and this one he uses only at per- 
formances—watches over everything go- 
ing on under the Big Top. 

Let an elephant decide t to waltz instead 

of polka and Evans’s music switches to 
tz time almost as soon as the bulls do. 
Should a tiger slink longer than sched- 
uled, Evans will keep his men playing 
“snaky music” until the animal is calmed. 

But look sharp when Evans whips out 
his old, battered cornet and blares his 
men into an ear-busting rendition of “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.” When that 
march breaks suddenly into any other 
music, it generally means trouble. In 
Washington, D.C., once, .it meant the 
tent was billowing out dangerously in a 
windstorm and the crowd was getting 
edgy. On July6, 1944, in Hartford, Conn., 
it served as an example of courage to a 
panic-stricken mob which trampled and 
smothered itself to death in the worst fire 
in circus history. The main thing to do in 
an accident, he knows from experience, 

“is for the band to keep on playing.”’ 


Evans’s Choices: Moving the how 
with: music is Evans's job. The cur- 
rent production which leaves New York 
for the road this week is cued around 225 
or more musical arrangements. And it is 
Evans, generally, and not the performer, 
who selects the music. He watches the 
act in rehearsal, jots down a few memo- 
randa, and then goes to the fifteen trunks 
of scores he keeps in Florida and picks 
out the music he thinks is best suited. 


10; the circus. broke a 
long ae commissioned a Rus- 


sian highbrow named Igor Stravinsky to 
write special music egos of the big 
production numbers. This year it has 


one Ball of Foee eters Heels. 





Mrs, Arthur Dusenberry of Bozeman, Mont. 





FEETHURT? 


| TTMAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLENARCH been 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 


Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg Ve 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, lays 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at ted 
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a Isoromiasianiod’ score by Deems Taylor. 

Yet Tin Pan Alley is not slighted. Years_ 
ago, before the radio made song hits 
overnight, getting pop tunes played at 
the circus was a song plugger dream. 
Nowadays, Evans sticks by radio to 
make sure he doesn’t miss any good bets. 
The clowns buckety-buck to “Ac-cen- 
tchu-ate the Positive”; the horses perform 

to “Don’t Fence Me In,” and the seals 
lance and contort to _ My, Dreams Are 
Getting Better All the Time.” 

Playing in a circus band is the toughest 
routine in gene. ™ outfit ony Vel 
ages seven so ying a’day. Evans 
himself hasn’t missed 
more than 10,000, ‘which: means ‘he has 
been on hand for: every show since’ 20189. 


‘alee and Confusion:: Evans still 
pa ys a comet,.the instrument he first 
amned when he was 10 and the Colum- 
bus, Kans., band needed musicians. The 
current cornet is an old, battered, dis- 
reputable one which:a hockshop owner in 
Portland, Ore:,; gave himfor free-because 
he knew: nobody would buy it. Evans’s 
tone on the instrument’is so. terrific that 
he turns ‘his back to the. microphone. 
When he plays, hie: leads with his right 
ead while gr bing his: left. 
e men in every 
type of musical beckmoond old epi 


tion. Some are ex-Sousa and ex-Goldman 


theo sot fboecab. 





Pan rege 4 ig back he said, “to 


one performance in | 
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$13, billion over 1998... 


7% wasn 


in Retail Sales a 





Last years total retail sales in the 236-county area 
that is “Lincoln Land’’ totaled $7,757,976,000, according to 
estimates by Sales Management magazine, published this 
month in their annual Survey of Buying Power. . 
More than two billion dollars of this astounding figure was 
in food sales; one and one-half billion dollars in general 
merchandise; 448 million in lumber, building and hardware 
stores, and 347 million in drug stores. 2 
Goods are moving in “Lincoln Land.” Merchandise is: 
selling in unprecedented dollar volume. Here there is ac- 
ceptance for any worthwhile product that comes with the 
friendly introduction of Prairie Farmer, A‘merica’s oldest . 
farm paper, and WLS, serving the people of “Lincoln Land’’ 
for 21 years. They believe what they read in Prairie Farmer 


\ . .« and hear on WLS. Use these two media together... 


as a team... to penetrate deeper. 


Sales Control Wafe—Write on your company letterhead for 


the new map of the 47 retail trading areas of "Lincoln Land," ‘giving 
breakdowns of 1944 retail sgles—total, food, drug, general mer- 
chandise, and: lumber, building and hardware. Prairie Farmer-WILS, 
1230 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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RADIO 


Corwin Without Props 


It is generally agreed. that Norman 
Corwin, currently of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, is radio's finest writer. 
But there is no agreement as to the place 
of radio ‘writing in permanent literature. 
Simon & Schuster, in publishing Corwin’s 
latest radio effort, “On a Note of Tri- 
umph,” in book form has at least an- 
chored the best of usually evanescent 
labor. Nonetheless, Corwin still comes 
off better in a program than in a book. 
. In the works since last fall, “On a Note 
of Triumph” represents its author’s best 
efforts—if not his best results. Written for 
V-E Day, it was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that CBS accorded it a repeat per- 
formance on May 18. Listeners got a 
vehement earful of Fascism’s horrors and 
hatreds, and: the tragic cost of war. The 
program, under Corwin’s matchless pro- 
duction, with splendid music by Bernard 
Herrmann and the dramatic (frequentl 
overdramatic) narration of Martin Gabel, 
left no doubt about Corwin’s meanings. 
Allowed a freedom of expression rare in 
radio, Corwin brings up controversial 
questions and answers them in forthright 
fashion. Foe of all things undemocratic, 
he speaks bluntly and his program was 
stuff that radio needs. 


Corwin’s Faults: The book omits any 
indication of the radio props calculated 
to inspire, terrify, and otherwise frame 
emotions. Instead, it depends for em- 
phasis on changes in type size. Corwin 
justifies these “antic variations” in his 
foreword as “an attempt to convey some- 
thing . . .-of a reading originally imple- 
mented by sound and music.” Even with 
this ‘explanation, however, the book 
serves coldly to point up Corwin’s faults 
as a writer—faults which often float 
off unnoticed in the quick air. At times, 





he becomes so involved in lush phrase- . 


ology as to obscure his meaning. At 
other times, he is guilty of radio’s great- 
est fault: the cliché. 

Aside from these failings, “On a Note 
of Triumph” ‘is a valiant idea, fervently 
expressed. Corwin’s prose is frequentl 
poetic, sometimes beautifully powerful. 
Though he says nothing new, he manages 
to give old ideas a new brilliance and 
clarity. “On a Note of Triumph” is an ex- 
ceptional radio program, but as a contri- 
bution to literature it is better propagan- 
dp than art. (ON a Nore or TRIUMPH. 

y Norman Corwin. 72 pages. Simon & 
Schuster. $1.50.) 


Farm Hand in Radio City 
The milkman has long been recognized 
as New York’s harbinger of dawn. But 
+ al satay at a oho va Fa a 
adio City, droopy-eyed mem of the 
press formally schaatigdesd the milk- 


man’s chief rival: Mert Emmert. 
For more than two years Emiert, a 
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Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
ph Ry op Ene 
with real aft and keen, smooth shaving 
Pot you already own a Durham Razor, 
or can get one at your retailers, we will 
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of the nation’s largest stations (WEAF, 
key station of the National Broadcasting 
Co.), located in one of the world’s most- 

icized skyscrapers (the RCA Build- 
ing, 70 stories high), in the center of the 
country’s most sophisticated city and at a 


Emmert and current farmer 

















time when most of the city’s unsophisti- 
cated millions are fast asleep. : 

Last week, however, air time for The 
Modern Farmer was doubled. Formerly a 
half hour, the show was given a full hour, 
six times a week (WEAF, Monday-Sat- 
urday, 6-7 a.m., EWT), and not with- 
out reason. Emmert’s fan mail averages 
close to a thousand pieces weekly, a re- 
sponse which is envied by many coast- 
to-coast shows. es 














This Bucolic Metropolis: The para- 
is not as paradoxical as it might 
seem to be at first. There are more farms 
within.a 100-mile radius of New York 
than within a similar radius of any other 
American city. New York State is third 
in dairy farms and Long Island is fa- 
mous for its potatoes. There are even 
farms within the city limits: Brooklyn, 
(Kings County) has 229 acres of farm 
land. Neighboring New Jersey has truck 
s that are as large as Western cow 
ranches. And Westchester County, which 
is usually regarded as a landscaped and 
well-manicured retreat. for New York 
well-to-do, has: 44,255 acres of good- 
f that Emmert’s program is no 

joke is the pat of approval given it by 
the Department of Agriculture. Under 
Secretary Grover B. Hill was guest ‘of 
















ff Mor on the first hour-long. program. 








HILE you dream of the postwar 
trips you'll take, plan to make 
motion pictures of all you'll see and 
do. For taking movies makes life's 
high spots far more fun... and makes 
cherished memories everlasting. 
You'll find it easy'to take truly fine 
movies with a Filmo Camera, even in 
full color. That’s because Filmos, pre- 
















Filmo Auto Load 16mm. camera is 
loaded by slipping in a film maga- 

zine. Permits change from color to 
black-and-white even in mid-reel. Also 
a complete line of economically oper- 
ated 8mm. motion picture equipment. 














A man can 
dream 


cant he?” 









cision-built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s preferred studio equipment, 
are built to give professional results 
with amateur ease. 


A Filmosound Projector will pre- 
sent your movies at their brilliant 
best, and will also show sound films 
from the thousands in the Filmosound 
Library. 


Take This First Step NOW. Send the coupon 
for information on tomorrow’s finer Filmo 
Cameras and soundand silent projectors. Bell 
& Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Fe seseeeeeeveeeeseseeeeeueee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send me information about the im- 
proved Filmo Movie Cameras and Filmosound 
and silent Projectors. 
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Buy More Wear Bonds 


OPTI-ONICS— products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics ¢ mechaniC$ 


VEU ELA 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 





















Thi sander no circinatance tobe costrund ean offering of thee Baars fs sale, oro 
~ gn offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to any of such Shares. 
The offer is made only by means of the 


240,000 Shares 


New York Power and Light Corporation 
* Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3. 90% Series 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $104 Per Share 
(plus accrued dividend) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from ose euch 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 
Central Republic Company Estabrook & Co. Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) (Incorporated) 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Homblower & Weeks W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis  _E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
May 10, 1945. 








Weite for free book Jo R, U..OSLAPENHA & CO. INC. : 
A ceedanabatats 
tol New York 





Muni, the sleepy captor ... 


MOVIES 


War, Men, and One Woman 


Although it’s a little late in history for 
films about the embattled eastern front, 
Columbia’s “Counter-Attack” automati- 
cally packs an emotional as well as a dra- 
matic a This adaptation of the Rus- 
sian play that had a modest New York 
run daly in 1943 adds a few varia-. 
tions to the melodrama of two Russian 
soldiers entombed in a bewkapaled cel- 


than the Broadway version, which ham- 
pered its Russians with a German nurse 
whose chief contribution was to ring a 
woman into a cast of male characters. 


‘ Otherwise the film fails to improve 


upon the stage play and, as result, is even 
more static. Once in a while the scene 








.. and his wakeful captives 


relieved chiaroscuro that is effective only 
up to a point, and from then on proves 
ne 

Muni handles the role of Kulkoy with 
aminimum of his usual mannerisms, and 
the Nazi prisoners, alternately fawning 
and foxy; and always on the alert for 
Kulkoy’s first sign of exhaustion, are im- 
personated with striking realism by such 
players as Harro Meller and Rudolph 
Anders. As a result, the film, at its best, 
is validly exciting; unfortunately, there 
are also times when~the audience, like 


Comrade Kulkov, will have difficulty 


suppressing a yawn. 
Hays Can't Take It © , 
It was General Eisenhower's. ‘idea that 


SUPER=SERVICE STATIONS 


FOR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES! 


AUTOMATIC WASHING 


Another Whiting 
Contribution to your Comfort 
Railroad cars used to be-washed 


by band and = a garden hose...now: 


ashers, in service on 
ly clean 


trata of therace cl acer: 
ute! 





EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


The word “AVAILABILITY” has a particu- 


lar meaning to the men who run the railroads. | 


It has to do with locomotives of all types, 
signifying their fitness or readiness to draw 
your train to your destination. Increasing 
a locomotive’s availability then is a most 
important contribution to the war effort. 


With the coming of Diesel-electriclocomo- - 
tives, new service techniques—and new equip- © 


ment for handling heavy parts— were made 
necessary. And Whiting Corporation—with a 
60-year record of servicing railroads —has 
collaborated in designing and building new 
facilities to speed Diesel maintenance work. 
A Whiting shop is a super-service station that 


increases the “AVAILABILITY” of those 
* streamlined monsters of the rails. 


Here is another Whiting contribution to 
industry —and better living. Whiting Corpora- 
tion, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, iit. 





TEACHER'S 


Perf ¢ 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 


~ \STOP FIRE LOSS 


JOHN GAMBLING 
WOR'S RAMBLING 


44My three radio shows ie me 
going at a merry pace,” says Jo 
(Rambling with) Gambling. “But 
I’ve discovered that a cool 
smoke in my mellow Fore- 
caster is a great relaxer.44 


John Gambling isn’t rambling 
when he goes to bat for Fore- 
caster. It’s a fine, choice pipe 
that will always give you smok- 
ing pleasure. ause servicemen 
get first call, Forecasters may be 
limited. Keep ask- ' 

you'll enjoy it for a ' 
many, many years. panel 
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Blended Scotch Whisky 


NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Fi-Repel Goes On Like Paint 


Flame dies quickly in 
wood coated with Fi- 
Repel. This new fire re- 
tardant coating goes on 
like paint, stops fire be- 
fore it spreads. Under- 
writers’ approved. Test 
it yourself. Write for 
free demonstration of- 
fer. The General Detroit 
Corp., Dept. 7-A, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 








Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 
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courts in weeks to come. But the evidence 
is there; and so is considered justice and 
retribution in the climactic panorama of 
four criminals swinging from the gibbets 
in a Kharkov square. . 

Less critical than the Hays office, the 
Army censors promptly approved “We 
Accuse” for exhibition in bases at home 
and abroad, In Paris, United States troops. 


‘recently liberated from German prison 


camps saw the film and unanimously 
disputed the Hays office. According to 
the trade paper Variety, the former pris. 
oners were insistent that “people at home 
must be shown the atrocity’ .” But to 
see this one, audiences will have to seek 
out independent theaters ‘which do not 
subscribe to the Hays Office regulations, 


England Expects... 


_“The Way Ahead” might be con. 

sidered the British Army’s come-lat 
companion: piece to the British Navy’ 
“In Which We Serve.” Carol Reed, one 
of the top-flight directors in England or 
anywhere else (“Night Train” and “The 
Stars Look Down”), matches the Noel 
Coward-navy film punch for punch and 
if he doesn’t always take every round, he 
has fashioned a revealing report consider. 
ably more American in its appeal. 
- This release is the almost documentary 
history of a group of English civilians 
called to service after Dunkerque, and of 
how they are bewitched and belabored 
into the fighting men that made the dif- 
ference in the Tunisian campaign.: 

The script wastes little footage on such 
audience appeasement as romance. There 
are occasional scenes between the sol- 
diers and their wives and sweethearts. 
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But the core of the film is the urgency of 
a nation’s desperation and_ the rigid 
physical - and chological training that 
shaped a barracksful of civilians into the 
doughty warriors who stopped the Nazi 
professionals in their African tracks. 


Run-of-the-Mill: If “The Way Ahead” 
has a conventional hero, it is David 
Niven (former Hollywood star on fur-- 
lough from the British Army), who im- 
personates a subaltern in charge of an un- 
promising platoon. In the beginning, and 
with the tion of a tough and know- 
ing sergeant (excellently played by Billy 
Hartnell), the. men in Niven’s platoon 
stack up as. a discouraging cross-section 
of England's farms, factories, and shops. 

They will appeal to Americans partly 
because Reed has made them both amus- * 
ing in their doldrums and recognizable in 
their gripes. But in England, as in this 
country, the civilian softies proved that 
they could learn, that they could take it, 
oa finally, that they could dish it out. 

coat tepeloee! anil aban eee a 
transport is to: and aband in 
flames; on shore the group digs a ditch — 
in a hill of rubble to outlast and outfight 
the confident Nazis. On their own, these 
scenes are suspenseful and thrilling, but 
the inspiration of “The Way ad” 
stems from. the director’s revelation of 
how regulation mugs and white-collar 
workers are forged in a crisis into a per- 
fect fighting unit. 

Although Niven is the box-office star of 
the piece (at least for American con- 
sumption), he underplays his officer role 
in effective accord with the director's 
plan. The rest of the cast—comparatively 
unknown in this country—is perfect. 








N THE 7th War Loan, you're being 

asked to lend 7 billion dollars— 
4 billion in E Bonds alone. 

That’s the biggest quota for indi- 
viduals to date. 


-s we’ve apparently got the Nazis pretty 
well cleaned up, Uncle Sam asks youto 
lend more money than ever before. 


If you have, here are some of the 
answers: 


‘This warisn't getting any cheaper 


No matter what happens to Germany 
—or when—the cost of the war won’t 
decrease this year. 


We're building up a whole new air 
force, The jet-propelled plane and 
other technological developments 
have put us in a position where we 
either build new planes—or drop be- 
hind the parade. We did that once. 
We're not going to do it again. - 


We're now building—even with an- 
nounced reductions—enough new 
ships to make a fair-sized navy. And 
we need and can use every one of 
them in the naval war against Japan. 


It is actually cheaper—and much 
quicker—to give our Pacific ground 
forces new equipment than to try to 





Maybe you’ve wondered why, when | 


War Loans 
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repair, ship, and use equpment from 
Europe. In addition, much of the stuff 
needed for the Japanese war differs 
from that used against: Germany. 
At the time this is written, our 
casualties are nearing the million 
mark in dead, missing, and wounded. 
Wounded men are arriving» in this 
country at the rate of over 30,000 a 
month. The cost of caring for these 
men at the battle fronts, transporting 
them home, and rehabilitating them 
when they get here, is mounting daily. 
--No—this war isn’t getting any 
cheaper.: And won’t for some time. 


This year — 2 instead of 3 


We need as much War Bond money 
this year as we did last. But there 
will be only 2 War Loans this year— 
instead of the 3-we had in 1944, 

Each of us, therefore, must lend as 
much in two chunks this year as:‘we 
did last year in three..That’s another 
reason why your quota in the 7th is 
bigger than before. 

The 7th War Loan is a challenge to 
every American. The goal for individ-. 
uals is the highest for any war loan to 
date. The same goes for the E Bond 
goal. Find your personal quota—and ; 
make it! 
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PACKAGING 
FROZEN FOOLS 
ANCASTER PA. 


Will Frozen Foods In- 
fluence Your Business ? 


Enormous quantities of 





























fresh foods ate now 











being quick-frozen. One 











single plant in New 












Jersey, equipped with 











Frick Refrigeration, will 








quick-freeze a_ million 








pounds a day, this sea- 








son. More than two mil- 








lion frozen-food lockers 








are already in use. 








The entire food indus- 











try—perhaps your _in- 











dustry—will be _ influ- 








enced by this revolution, 











being brought about by 














low-temperature _refrig- 
The full facts 


on how quick-freezing is 








eration. 

















accomplished may _in- 











terest you. Get in touch 














with the nearest Frick 








Branch or Distributor, or 














write direct to Waynes- 








boro, for copies of Bul- 
letins 147 and 148. 
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Mental and moral reconversion 
are already on the way. These sections 
of the aftermath don’t wait for priori- 
ties and aren’t controlled by percent- 
ages. Total war becomes partial peace, 
and reaction starts with a rush. If you 
have any reform hay on the ground, 
you'd better get it in. Because the sky 
is getting dark. 

This observation is not based solely 
on a recollection of the 
great reaction in standards 
and ideas which followed 
the Armistice in 1918, al- 
though that analogy has 
some helpful lessons. It is 
based on bits of evidence 
here and there that are 
usually noted by people 
dealing with news, politics 
or public affairs. It is based 
finally on what experience 
teaches us about what 
Americans do under: given conditions. 

The reaction which. is setting in’ 
starts on the mental side. Then moral 


. values will be involved. Then we hear 


all professional deplorers begin to de- 
plore. And then, after a few years... 
But let’s not get ahead of our story. 
For ost seven years—roughly, 
since Munich—Europe has engaged 
the attention of Americans longer and 
more intensely than ever before. Vi- 
cariously, until Pearl Harbor, and then 
actually, we shared the agonies of 
Europe. The war with Japan called for 
additional mental: and_ emotional con- 
centration on Asia. We -felt only a 
partial concern about what was hap- 
pening at home. And we found 
strength to carry on in the hard pres- 
ent by making moral resolutions to 
devote ourselves to better purposes 
here at home and out in the wide 
world. Human beings can maintain 
such a rigid concentration only for a 
limited time. Seldom in history have 
they succeeded in doing it so long. 


A good half of our interest in the 
war is gone, although there is no lack 
of resolve to finish the. Japs. Those 
who respond quickly to public moods, 
like newspaper editors, will reduce 
European news to smaller proportions, 


. so far as quantity and position are con- 


cerned. Like William Pitt after the 
battle of Austerlitz, the average citi- 
zen says: “Roll up that map; it will 
not be wanted these ten years.” 

We lived in the past seven years in 





What’s Happening to Us?. 


oy RAYMOND MOLEY 


an era of resplendent leaders—leaders 
who spoke eloquently of idealism and 
high resolve. The sun is setting on 
them. Death has removed some. Oth- 


ers, like Churchill, are moving toward: 


honored retirement. Human beings, 
wearied of the mental and moral ex- 
actions those leaders required, turn to 
_Mere average types, easier le to 
live with. Voices, faces od gs: ases 
that’ suggest the strenuous 
days of war will be less 
agreeable to the public. 
_ The end of a great event 
- like the war in Europe 
creates a major shift in what 
you read. in the papers, see 
in the movies and hear over 
the radio. News and the ma- 
terials for entertainment are 
made of elastic stuff. When 
you see more crime news in 
your paper, for example, 
don’t assume that there actually is 
more crime. Most likely the reason is 
that other news has become less plen- 
tiful, as it is right now. When one 
topic of interest shrinks, another ex- 
pands to fill the vacant space. 


In the period to come we will read 
more of lesser stuff. Entertainment 
will become lighter and not so clean. 
Publishers will look for books on less 
serious subjects. Lectures on “Our Re- 
sponsibilities” will face empty chairs. 
_ The evidence of incipient reaction 
in politics is appearing. This month in 
Jersey City and Newark, boss-ridden 
government rolled over the forces of 
reform. Mayor La Guardia’s twelve 
years of reform government are 
through. A newspaper poll in New 
York City shows a heavy public ptfef- 
erence for Jimmy Walker for mayor 
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again, This is absurd because ginny, 
who doesn’t want the job, has in 


are enormously important things be- 
us. The. Pacific war iol 


sciences drive them to the laudable 
purpose of reminding p 
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—in Colombia's 
“Mountains of Gold” 


1 “Finding my first nugget,” 
writes a mineralogist stationed 

in Colombia, “was certainly a thrill— 
almost pure platinum, sprinkled 
with gold. But I learned such finds 
are by no means rare. Why, I saw a 
man here on the San Juan River 
trade a nugget like mine for a bottle 
of Canadian Club Whisky... 
which shows how highly they 

# prize Canadian Club, even in 

m these remote parts. 


“Yet even dearer to Colombian hearts 


y) “Yesterday this area was all but inac- “Another never-failing thrill is Co- 
4 are her acres of red-berried coffee trees. 


cessible. Today air routes—affiliated with lombia’s riot of orchids. The botani- 
our own Pan American World Airways—link  ©4! garden in Medellin, Colombia’s — They produce coffee with a flavor that’s mel- 
it with all Colombia... and in 12 hours’ dynamic industrial city, might well be  jow, distinctive—almost as distinctive and 
flying time, with the United States. termed The Orchid Capital of The World. delightful as the flavor of Canadian Club. 
ee es 5 *“*Mentioning Canadian Club in this connection comes easy, 
for every place I’ve been in this progressive land, I’ve 
found Canadian Club as highly prized as at home.” 
Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 
now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 
as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. It is equally satisfying in mixed 
drinks and highballs; so you can stay with Canadian Club all 
evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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